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COMPULSORY EDUCATION AT BOS- 
TON. 


WICKERSHAM’S REPLY TO BATEMAN. 


N item in the programme of the Na- 
tional Teachers’ Association at its 
recent session in Boston, reads as follows: 
Wednesday, at 8 o’clock, P. M., a paper on Com-, 
pulsory School Attendance, by Newton Bateman 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, Illinois, 
at the Hall of the Lowell Institute. Discussion to 
be opened by J. P. Wickersham, State Superinten- 
dent of Common Schools, Pennsylvania. 
A Boston journal thus reports the pro- 
ceedings on the evening spoken of above: 
A paper on pager j wml School Attendance, by 
Newton Bateman, of Illinois, was read by its author, 
He advocated compulsion in this as well as in other 
matters of law. ‘The idea of public schools sup- 
ported by the State was born in the mind of the New 
England farmers, and now the world looked on its 
results with admiration. Legislation already en- 
acted settled the question of free public schools, but 
it needed a system which should embrace all unedu- 
cated persons to make the law a perfect one. The 
speaker would have the people taxed for everything 
necessary to educate the nation in the best and 
most perfect way, and should any refuse to willingly 
pay a tax for this purpose, their goods should be sold 
and they be compelled to do so. The great bug- 
bear this compulsory attendance was considered by 
many people was a very silly idea, and far from be- 
ing the real truth of the case. When the law was 
taken to compel a thousand and one necessary acts 
of citizens, such as drafts in case of war, quarantine 
for vessels, etc., it could not be considered a very 
great injustice to compel that the educational privi- 
leges provided by law be accepted by those who 
needed them. 
The speaker occupied two hours in the delivery 
of his paper, and it being very late, and no time re- 
maining for discussion, the meeting was adjourned. 


The kind of a compulsory law which Mr. 
Bateman thinks would be effective in curing 
the evil of non-attendance at school, is 
shown in the following draft of a bill which 
he read as part of his address. The bill 


was prepared by him and proposed for pas- 
sage to the General Assembly of the State 
of Illinois, at its last session, but failed to 
become a law: 


SECTION 1. That every person having under his 
control a child between the ages of eight and four- 
teen years, shall annually, during the continuance of 
his control, send such child to some public school 
in the school district in which he resides, at least 
twelve weeks, if the public school of such district so 
long continues, six weeks of which time shall be 
consecutive ; and for every neglect of such duty the 
party offending shail forfeit to the use of such school 
district a sum not exceeding twenty dollars. 

SECTION 2. The penalty provided for in Sec, 1 
shall not be imposed in cases whereit appears, upon 
the inquiry of the directors of any school district, or 
upon the trial of any prosecution, that the party so- 
neglecting was not able, by reason of poverty, to. 
send such child to school, or to furnish him or her 
with the necessary clothing and books, or that such 
child has been kept in any other school for said 
period of time, or has already acquired the branches 
of learning taught in the public schools, or that his. 
or her bodily or mental condition has been such as 
to prevent his or her attendance at school or applica- 
tion to study for the period required. 

SECTION 3. School directors shall, in their respec- 
tive districts, inquire into all cases of neglect of the 
duty prescribed in Sec. 1, and ascertain from the: 
persons neglecting, the reasons, if any, therefor; and 
shall forthwith, in their corporate name, as plaintiff, 
and in an action of debt, prosecute every person 
liable to said penalty; and such directors shall an- 
nually report to the county superintendent of the 
respective counties the number and results of said pros- 
ecutions, the number of children, if any, between the: 
ages of eight and fourteen years, who have not attend- 
ed any school during the year, and the number of 
children (with their separate ages) between the ages. 
of eight and twenty-one years who cannot read, and 
the number who can neither read nor write. 

SECTION 4. When such penalty is collected it shall 
be paid to the township treasurer of the township in 
which such district is located, and be disbursed upon: 
the orders of the directors of such district, and 

shall be appropriated by the directors, first, to the 
purchase of school books for the children of indi- 
gent parents, and the balance, if any, shall be used 
for any purpose for which school funds may be law- 





fully appropriated, 
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If the lateness of the hour had permitted 
the gentleman to open the discussion who 
was appointed to do so, he would have, in 
substance, spoken as follows: 

A body like this ought not to be inflicted 
with a mere disputation about words, and, 
in what I have to say, I shall keep in view 
the bill embodied in the address of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, and which, it is to be 
presumed, expresses in a condensed form 
the result of all his thinking on the subject 
under discussion. Ido it the more freely 
because in its prominent features it is simi- 
lar to the law long since enacted, but never 
enforced, in the State of Massachusetts, and 
to those quite recently passed by the legis- 
latures of Michigan, New Hampshire, and 
Connecticut. All these laws have three 
essential provisions: first, they provide that 
all children between certain ages, unin- 
structed, and able to do so, must attend 
school for a certain length of time each 
year for a certain number of years; second, 
they inflict penalties upon parents and others 
who are considered responsible for. their 
non-attendance ; and, third, they appoint 
officials to see that the law is enforced. The 
simple question is, whether such laws are 
the best possible provision an American State 
can make to tring tts children to school who 
are growing up in ignorance ? 

In order to avoid profitless discussion, 
and to come at once to the matter at issue, 
the following propositions are admitted : 

1. That large numbers of children of 
school age in all the States are not in at- 
tendance at school. ‘The actual number 
growing up unable to read and write has 
probably been over-estimated ; Lut the num- 
ber whose education is so limited as to have 
no perceptible effect on their life or char- 
acter is fearfully large, and becoming 
larger. 

That the education of the whole peo- 
ple is a matter of vital interest in a republic. 
It is solemnly true that in this country ‘‘we 
must either educate or perish.’’ Every ig- 
norant man among us is a reproach to our 
institutions. 

3. That as an ultimate resort the State 
has a right to compel parents to send their 
children to school or to give them up into 
its hands altogether, as it has the right, as 
an ultimate resort, to deprive individuals 
of property, liberty or life. But the whole 


spirit of our institutions, the fundamental 
principle on which they are based, is to 
allow the largest liberty to the individual 
consistent with the general good, and when 
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the State steps in to break down parental 
authority, to disrupt the family, it must be 
prepared to show some paramount neces- 
sity for the act. Unless this can be done, 
such interference would be a bad species of 
tyranny, for there is no right more sacred 
than that of a parent’s control over his own 
child. Admitting the inherent right of the 
State, then, under the conditions named, to 
compel parents to send their children to 
school, the question of the enactment of 
such laws becomes one of policy. Is com- 
pulsory attendance best under existing cir- 
cumstances ? 

At the threshold of the discussion permit 
me to say that the plausible argument al- 
ways used by the advocates of compulsory 
attendance, and adduced with so much con- 
fidence by my friend from Illinois—that if 
citizens are compelled to pay their school 
taxes, the children for whose benefit the 
taxes are paid should be compelled to attend 
school in order to receive that benefit—is 
fallacious. School taxes are collected for 
the purpose of securing the best and most 
general system of education practicable. In 
our present social condition it is not prac- 
ticable to educate every child, or to edu- 
cate him in the best manner. If this end 
is approximately attained, tax-payers must 
be satisfied. The objects for which citizens 
are compelled to pay taxes are never per- 
fectly attained. Streets and roads are not 
kept in the best possible condition, the poor 
are not all well provided for, crime is not 
always detected and punished, legislatures 
sometimes pass unwholesome laws; and yet 
no tax-payer has a right to complain if the 
best is done that can be reasonably ex- 
pected. So in the matter of schools; and 
what many have brought forth as an unan- 
swerable argument in favor of compulsory 
attendance can have little weight in the de- 
termination of the question. If laws com 
pelling parents to send their children to 
school would accomplish a greater amount 
of educational good than can be accom- 
plished without them, then tax-payers would 
be justified in demanding the passage of 
such laws; but that is the very question in 
controversy. 

Against the policy of enacting laws of the 
kind proposed by the gentleman from Illinois, 
compelling parents to send their children 
to school, there seem to me to be several 
serious objections. 

That such compulsory laws have never 
been enforced in this courtry. They can 
enforced, it is true; but such are the 
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practical difficulties in the way of their en- | owing to sickness or some unfortunate bodi- 


forcement that little effort has been made 
to do it. They are a dead letter on the 
statute books of every State that has en- 
acted them. What a prominent State official 
says of the compulsory law of Massachusetts, 
is even more true elsewhere. ‘‘ It was never 
enforced, and never supposed to be any- 
body’s duty to enforce it.’’ After diligent 
inquiry, I cannot find that there has been a 
single instance of a parent’s being fined in 
this country for not sending his child to 
school. 

Investigation will prove that the non- 
enforcement of compulsory laws does not 
arise simply from neglect; but it arises 
from a deep-seated repugnance to such laws 
on the part of our people. Our whole his- 
tory as a nation has so taught them the les- 
son of personal liberty, of individual respon- 
sibility and self-control, that they shrink 
back from what they consider encroach- 
ments upon the family relation and the 
rights of parents,as a dangerous innovation. 
The picture of constables entering houses 
in search of children not at school, and of 
parents dragged before magistrates and fined 
or imprisoned for an alleged neglect of their 
own offspring, is not an agreeable one to 
liberty-loving American citizens. And, for 
one, I say, God grant that it may never be- 
come so! 

Such laws, not enforced, do harm. People 
depending upon them relax their efforts in 
other directions. Their only effect is to 
perplex and palsy. It is strange that in 
view of all past history, and the light of the 
political philosophy of the present day, 
so many good men think a social evil 
cured when they have succeeded in putting 
a law looking to its prohibition on the 
statute books. This is the kind of quackery 
practiced by our modern doctors of reform. 
Evils are not rooted out of human hearts by 
dead laws. Besides, are parents to be fined 
or imprisoned because they are unwilling to 
send their children to uncomfortable or un- 
healthy school-houses? because they do not 
wish them placed in the hands of incompe- 
tent teachers to be mis-instructed? because 
they have objections to the text-books used 
or the course of study pursued? If right in 
principle, is it wise in policy to compel pa- 
rents, as is proposed to be done in the IIli- 
nois bill, to prove at a public trial that they 
are too poor to send their children to 
school, that they cannot furnish them suita- 
ble clothing and books, or that the children 
themselves are unable to attend school, 





ly or mental condition? Who are to act 
the parts of inquisitor, constable and judge 
in all these affairs? Suppose the offending 
parent pays his fine, will the law be satisfied 
if the child still remains away from school? 
Answers to these questions, and to others 
that might be asked, will reveal the practical 
difficulties that cannot fail to be encoun- 
tered in the effort to enforce a compulsory 
law of the kind favored by my friend from 
Illinois. 

2. That compulsory laws, if enforced, 
cannot cure the evil of non-attendance. 
The children who do not attend school may 
be divided into several classes. 

1. Truants; or children who are out of 
school without the consent of either parents 
or teachers. 

2. Vagrants; or children living in the 
streets or running wild, without regular 
homes, guardianship or employment. Many 
of this class are orphans. 

3. Neglected children; those who have 
parents and homes, such as they are, but 
who, on account of sickness, poverty, crime, 
drunkenness or other vice, are neglected. 

4. Children at work. This class of chil- 
dren may be found in mines and manufac- 
tories, running errands, selling newspapers, 
picking up rags, blacking boots, or doing 
any other kind of work they may chance to 
find. 

These classes embrace about all the chil- 
dren that are absent from our schools. 
Would a compulsory law, simply imposing 
a fine upon parents, cure the evil intended 
to be reached by it? Would it bring such 
classes of children to school ? 

In the case of the first class, that of tru- 
ants, any penalty inflicted on parents would 
be a manifest injustice, and tend rather to 
increase than to lessen the evil. It is the 
truants themselves who must be reached, not 
their parents. 

In the case of vagrants, it would be im- 
possible in most instances to find either 
parents or guardians who would acknowl- 
edge responsibility for the little, homeless 
wanderers. These friendless children are 
to be found in large numbers, especially in 
our cities, and yet the compulsory systems 
generally advocated—and the proposed IIli- 
nois system is not free from this objection— 
leave them in their ignorance and degrada 
tion. 

In the case of the class called neglected 
children, parents or guardians could in most 
instances be found; but very few of them 
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would be able to pay fines, and to imprison 
them would be only to make the matter 
worse. Multitudes of parents are so poor 
that they cannot furnish their children with 
sufficient food, to say nothing of suitable 
clothing and books to enable them to at- 
tend school. Laws like that proposed by 
the gentleman from Illinois, will be found 
in practice totally incapable of securing an 
education for the tens of thousands of un- 
fortunate children who live in abodes of 
want, sickness, misery, drunkenness and 
crime. What is wanted is not a law to fine 
parents, but power to snatch the children 
themselves from the jaws of ruin and death. 

In the case of chitdren kept out of school 
voluntarily by their parents, from the mer- 
cenary consideration of profiting by the lit- 
tle money they can earn, a compulsory law 
might be of some service. A man who is 
able to send his child to school, and does 
not do so, deserves to be punished. There 
are many poor, widowed mothers, and some 
fathers suffering from disease, who are abso- 
lutely dependent upon the earnings of their 
little children, and such as these should not 
be fined or imprisoned for not sending them 
to school; but a parent can commit few 
crimes greater than that of voluntarily keep- 
ing his child in ignorance. There are, 
it is believed, parents so base that they 
would barter their children’s strength, their 
life, their soul’s highest interests, for the lit- 
tle money they can earn ; but it is much to 
the credit of our institutions, to our volua- 
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them to do it. It may be well for pilpils to 
know that in a case of emergency force will 
be used; but school government is perfect in 
proportion as it is able to dispense with 


force. Outward force may make a nicely- 
adjusted machine, an obedient slave ; but it 
is only the spontaneous outworking of inward 
principles that can build up the true man. 
No thinking person will question the prop- 
osition that the whole economy of the school 
should be so directed as to make it a self- 
working, self-governing body. Extend this 
doctrine so as to apply it to the work of 
bringing children to school, as well of man- 
aging them when there, and would it not be 
vastly better to attract attendance than to 
compel it? to draw than to drive ? 

Schools are the nurseries of the State. 
One of the highest functions of the school 
is to prepare its pupils to be good citizens. 
What are the characteristics of a good 
citizen in an American State? Among the 
most prominent are independence, self- 
control and a high sense of individual re- 
sponsibility ; and these noble qualities are 
not bred by compulsory systems of educa- 
tion, or compulsory systems of any kind. 
They are self-developed under the attract- 
ing, nourishing influences of schools truly 
free, and institutions instinct with the spirit 
Prussia has the best system of 
schools in the world to make artificial men 
—soldiers for the Emperor William—men 
Sadowa 
and Sedan are truly the fruits of her far- 


tary system of education, may I not say? | famed system of public instruction ; but to 
that but few of these were born upon Amer- | discerning eyes her policy of centralization 


ican soil. 


American-born citizens send | is sapping the foundations of individual 


their children to school without compulsion. | liberty, of domestic strength and comfort, 


These ‘‘ brutish beasts’’ are foreigners, and 
generally come from countries where out- 
ward compulsory laws have deadened the 
inward sense of individual responsibility. 


uf national self-development among her 
people, in order to secure this artificial cul- 
ture and this military power and prowess 
with which she has dazzled the world. Her 


But cases in which parents deprive their | day of greatest trial is yet to come. Her 


children wholly of an education in order to 
profit by their labor are not very numerous, 
and are probably best treated by measures 
of indirect rather than by those of direct 
compulsion. Laws prohibiting the employ- 
ment of young children without providing 
for their education would secure the desired 
end much better than laws punishing delin- 
quent parents. 

3. That voluntary is much better than 
forced attendance, even if the latter could 
be so managed as to effect its object. One 


who induces his pupils to study and con- 
duct themselves properly of their own ac- 
cord, is a better teacher than one who forces 





very glory may yet consume her strength. 
And for one, though she may have better 
schools than we have in America, though 
her’ compulsory laws may force a larger 
proportion of her children to school than 
attend school here, I do not want her sys- 
tem of public instruction introduced, into 
this country. To do so would be to mark 
the decay of republicanism, for it would be 


| to abstract independence, freedom, respon- 


sibility from the individual, and centralize 
power in the State. Our fathers, scarcely 
without exception, and under great disad- 
vantages, educated their children of their 
own accord; and I will not believe that 
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their sons have so far degenerated that the 
strong arm of the government must be 
called in to compel them to perform a 
parent’s duty. Nor would I change the 
character of our institutions to adapt them 
to the dependent condition of the foreign 
population that is so rapidly crowding in 
upon us. These people, weakened by the 
government of the Old World that allows 
them to do little for themselves, must be 
endowed with a higher sense of individual 
responsibility, must be Americanized, and all 
will be well. 

If voluntary is better than forced atten- 
dance, we should at least do all that can be 
done to secure the former, before resorting 
to the latter. Our school grounds and 
school-houses might be made much more 
attractive, and our teaching might be greatly 
improved. The supervision of our schools 
is just beginning to yield its best fruits 
We have done scarcely anything at all to 
induce children not in school to attend of 
their own accord. Indeed, in many places 
we have not suitable accommodations for 
them if they could be so induced. And yet 
there are those among us who talk of com- 
pulsory laws as if they thought that im- 
mediately upon their enactment all the 
obstacles in the way of the establishment of 
a perfect system of education would be re- 
moved. There is the least sound thinking 
done upon this subject of any other great 
educational question. Let us not deceive 
ourselves. Reform in this direction, as in 
all others, is slow, and comes only as the 
result of long-continued effort; and the 
right place to begin is to make our schools, 
and all connected therewith, as attractive 
as possible. 

Non-attendance at school is a great evil, 
There is no danger to our institutions 
greater than that arising from the tens of 
thousands of children growing up among us 
in virtual ignorance. If compulsory laws 


will not be likely to remedy the evil, what | 


is best to be done? 

3riefly: Do all that can be done to make 
our voluntary systems effective, and, then, 
supplement them by enactments, as follows; 

1. Laws relating to truant and vagrant 
chiJdren. Truancy and vagrancy are of- 
fenses, and children committing them may 
be arrested and if deemed best, placed in 
some reformatory or industrial school. 

2. Laws establishing and maintaining 
“homes for friendless and neglected children 
in sufficient numbers to accommodate with 
boarding, clothing and 
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needing the care and protection of such in- 
stitutions. The efforts of the benevolent 
are doing much in many localities to save 
these lost children; but such efforts should 
be enlarged, systematized and aided under 
the authority and with the money of the 
State. If parents neglect to care for their 
children ; if the bond of the family is broken 
by sickness, poverty, vice or crime, it is the 
duty of the State to find a home for the 
destitute little ones. Property is sometimes 
taken from persons likely to abuse it; in the 
same way children should be taken from 
parents who neglect or are unable to care 
for them. Fines or imprisonment imposed 
upon such parents will be of little benefit to 
the children. The only hope of saving 
them is in new homes and better surround- 
ings. 

3. Laws preventing the employment of 
young children without some provision for 
their education. 

Such laws as these are not compulsory, in 
the sense of the law advocated by the gentle- 
man from Illinois. They look rather to 
the protection of children than to the 
punishment of parents. They give no 
power to inflict arbitrary fines or imprison- 
ment. They do not overrule or break 
down parental authority. They simply 
furnish food, shelter, clothing, instruction 
and work to children whom their parents 
neglect or abandon. They are entirely 
consistent with the institutions under which 
we live, and that individual freedom which 
is so dear to us, Adopt them, and they 
will not only do much to cure the evil of 
ignorance, but go far to lift the lowest 
strata of our society up from moral blind. 
ness and turpitude, And in addition to 
these theoretical considerations in favor of 
the plan suggested, it may be stated that in 
substance it corresponds with the method 
of treating children not in school in opera- 
tion here in Boston, and found after years 
of trial to be effective; for it may be said 
of Boston as of ng other city in America, 
or in the world, that no child healthy, and 
of right mind, can grow up to manhood in 


| it without receiving at least an elementary 


education, 
—_——_—__@—__ 
He who is false to present duty breaks a 
thread in the loom, and will find the flaw 
when he may have forgotten its cause, 


THE nearer the soul is to God the less its 
perturbations ; as the point nearest the cen- 


instruction, all | tre of acircle is subject to the least motion, 
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GRAVITY AT THE POLES. 
REPLY TO A WRITER IN THE NEW YORK WORLD. 


BY JAMES M. PRYOR. 


HE following singular opinion in re- | 
gard to Arctic obstructions and dangers | 


awaiting those who venture too near the 
poles of the earth, was published in the 


New York World of the 28th of August, | 
and since that, with approbation, by nearly | 


the entire press of the country. This, at a 


time when the whole civilized world stands | 
in expectancy, awaiting the results of sev- | 


eral expeditions of determined adventurers, 
a forlorn hope, now on their way there, can 
scarcely fail to produce a sensation of inter- 


est, commensurate with the dangers which | 


the writer supposes to exist. 1 have quoted 
the material part of the writer’s opinions, 
in order that the solution, 
have given of the difficulties presented by 
him may be fully and readily comprehended. 
He says: 

If we had not the consoling conviction that none 
of the four exploring expeditions now seeking the 
North Pole, will ever succeed in getting beyond the 
hither shore of that open Polar Sea, whereof all 
navigators dream, we should feel disposed to implore 
the gods of mercy to impede their hyperborean pro- 
gress; and this not because we are less curious than 
our neighbors concerning the precise nature of the 
axis whereon our earth rotates ; but because all the 
lessons of our schoo] days assure us that there must 
be some circle of Arctic latitude from which, once 
passed, to return is physically impossible, 

Every boy, when told how rapidly the world spins 
around has probably asked, what keeps the inhabi- 
tants from flying off at a tangent, and has been in 
formed that the attraction of gravitation suffices to 
more than counterbalance the centrifugal force occa- 
sic ned by the rotary motion of our planet. But ob- 
viously this centrifugal impetus diminishes as we 
approach rotation, and the gravity which gives a 
man firm foothold at the equator, where he is whirled 
round at the end of a radius of 4,000 miles long, 
would at the quiescent pole make him so heavy, 
that no human muscle could raise his keel from the 
ground; for be it remembered, that if he stood erect 
upon earth’s summit, the only motion impressed 
upon him would be that of turning slowly round 
once in twenty-four hours. ‘It may be possible to 
explain away the difficulties which we have sug- 
gested, but until our scientists shall afford an ex- 
ceetens it is our solemn duty to warn all heedless 

olar explorators of the risk they run. 

After reading the above, I was perplexed 
to know what the real intentions of the writer 
were, Thereseemed so much of the ludicrous 
in his imaginary voyager perched upon the 
North Pole, with his heels held by an invis- 
able force to the earth, that I concluded 
his purpose was to hold up the science which 
teaches a knowledge of these things, and 


. | 
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the ambition that moves men to brave the 
| perils of such a voyage to the gaze of the 
scoffers at human science and human effort. 
| But finding that the public press through- 
| out the country were publishing the same as 
veritable truth, and the oniy proper conclu- 
_sions to be drawn from our knowledge of 
the forces concerned led me to examine the 
problem with much care, and I find that 
physicists have fully and satisfactorily ex- 
plained all the difficulties that the writer 
imagines to exist, and that the feat of reach- 
ing the pole depends upon the conditions 
| mentioned by Doctor Kane in his polar ex- 
perience: a full retinue of Arctic dogs for 
transportation, and a plentiful supply of 
fresh provisions to combat that pest of Arctic 
climes, the scurvy. ‘These. in the opinion 
of Doctor Kane, are the only impediments 
in reaching the pole. 

But let. us examine these forces. All 
bodies are held to the earth by a force which 
is called gravitation. Of the nature of this 
force we know nothing, except so far as it 
affects matter. ‘The doctrine of gravity is, 
that it isa property of matter universally 
and is exerted in all directions, and in _pro- 
portion to the quantity of matter. From 
the configuration of the earth, this force is 
exerted from its centre, causing all bodies 
exterior to the earth, when abandoned to its 
influence, to fall in lines perpendicular to 
the plane of the horizon. This attraction 
gives matter its weight. Hence, of the abso- 
lute weight of matter we have no know- 
ledge, but accept the force of attraction by 
which a body is drawn to the earth, as the 
measure of its weight. 

For example: By trial, it is found that a 
stone lying upon the earth is raised by a 
force of one hundred pounds; that is, it 
takesa hundred pounds to overcome the at- 
traction of the earth for thestone ; hence, the 
stone is said to weigh one hnndred pounds. 
But if the same stone be carried up above 
the earth the height of 4,000 miles, or at 
twice the distance from the earth’s centre, 
then its weight will be reduced tu one- 
fourth that at the surface, or to twenty-five 
pounds, and in the same ratio for still greater 
heights. 

It is this singular force, modified in vari- 
ous ways, that causes all the phonoment of 
motion and change seen in the heavens 
above or the earth beneath; and were it 
suspended in its action for one moment, 
wreck ard ruin would fill universal space, 
and all nature be resolved into original cle- 
ments. 
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Terrestial gravity is greatest at the earth’s 
surface, and diminishes beyond that in pro- 
portion as thesquare of the distance increases 
from itscentre. Hence, the force of grav- 


Gravity at the Poles. 


| 


i 
| 
| 


ity at the surface, except at the poles, is re- 


garded as a constant quantity. 
tion at the poles is due to a peculiar configu- 
ration of the earth, produced, as is supposed, 
by the centrifugal force acting while the 
earth was yet in a plastic or formative con- 
dition. 

By different methods of inquiring, it has 
been ascertained that the polesof the earth 
are nearer the centre than any points on the 
equator, by about thirteen miles. The re- 
sult of this is, that while a point on the 
equator and one at the poles are attractéd 
to the centre by an equal mass of matter, 
the effect at the poles will be greater 
than at the equator, as the square of the 
equatorial radius (20,923,713) in feet, is 
greater than the square of the polar radius 
(20,853,810). This ratio I find to be 
1.006715. 

Now, if this ratio is multiplied by 193.- 
66856 inches (the absolute* distance, or 
the distance influenced by centrifugal mo- 
tion of the earth, through which a body, at 
the equator falls vertically in one second of 
time) the product, 194.968 inches, will be 
the vertical distance through which bodies 
at the poles fallin the same time. Now, 
the time being the same, the attraction at 
these two points will be to each other as 
their effects ; that is, in whole numbers, as 
194 is to 195; and hence the polar. attrac- 
tion will exceed the equatorial by one one- 
hundred and ninety-fourth part (1-194). 
This, then, is the increment to be added to 
the weight of a body taken from the equa- 
tor to the pole. A body that weighs 194 
pounds at the equator, will weigh 195 
pounds at the pole; an increment too in- 
considerable to affect the muscular move- 
ment of animals, or in any way retard mo- 
tion. 

In the second place, let us examine what 
is lost at the equator by centrifugal motion. 

This problem is more difficult than the 
last, but still can be made intelligible, even 
to the unscientific, by stripping thesolution 
of all technicalities, and following a pro- 
cess purely analytical. 





*Notre. The term ‘‘absolute’’ I use in a philosophic sense, 
to denote distance, without regard to the circumstances of modi- 
fication or limitation, Experiment shows that bodies lying 
within the great belt of the equator fall, when unsupported 
through a space of sixteen feet one inch in one second of time, 
which is less than the absolute force of attraction by the amount 
lost by centrifugal motion Ifthe earth reposed upon its axis 
without motion, then the distance fallen through would be 16.- 
16563 feet, or siateen feet one inch and ten and a half lines, 
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If we multiply the mean equatorial diam- 
eter of the earth, 41,847,426 feet, by 3.1416, 
the ratio of the circumference of a circle to 
its diameter, when the diameter is unity, 
and divide the product by the number of 
seconds (86,164) in a revolution of the 
earth, mean solar time, we obtain 1525.8 


| feet, which isthe arc of the circumference 








of a great circle of the earth; the equiva- 
lent of space for one second of time at the 
equator. Squaring this distance and divid- 
ing its square by the mean equatorial diame- 
ter in feet, we obtain .66,756 of an inch, 
deflection of the circumference of a great 
circle from the straight line in going 1525.8 
feet. 

This is the amount of deflection, which 
the circumference of a great circle makes, 
from its tangent, in one second of time, and 
is a measure of the loss by centrifugal mo- 
tion at the equator; in other words, if we 
imagine one of two bodies, situated together 
at the equator, to separate at a given point, 
and to move in the tangent or straight line, 
while the other follows the curve of the 
earth, at the end of one second of time 
they will be .66.756 of aninch, or a little 
more than one-half inch apart. 


The revolution of the earth upon its axis 
causes all bodies at the equator to tend to 
move in the straight line, but they are drawn 
out of it by the force of attraction, exerted 
from the centre, to follow the curve, de- 
flecting at the rate of little more than a half 
inch in going 1525.8 feet, in one second of 
time. 

Now, this half inch deflection is the 
measure of the centrifugal force at the equa- 
tor; and must be added to the visible in- 
tensity of gravity there (16.1 feet), to ob- 
tain an expression for the absolute attrac- 
tion of the earth. 

The visible power of attraction there causes 
all bodies, unsupported, to fall vertically 
through a space of 16 feet 1 inch, in one 
second of time. Adding .66756 of an inch, 
the loss by centrifugal motion, we have for 
the expression of the absolute attraction of 
the earth at the equator upon all bodies, 
causing them, when unsupported, to fall 
through a space of 193.66756 inches, in 
one second of time, or a little more than 
16 feet, 1.5 inches. 

Now, to ascertain the amount of loss at 
the equator byéentrifugal motion, is simply 
to compare the absolute attraction at that 
point, with the amount lost by deflection 
every second; or, in other words, to find 
what part of 193.66756, is .66756; which 
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is found to be one two-hundred-and-nine- 
tieth part, (1-290). 

We, therefore, conclude, that in conse- 
quence of centrifugal motion, all bodies at 
the equator lose one two-hundred-and- 


ninetieth part of their weight, and that | 


their weight would be increased by that 
quantity, were the motion of the earth from 
any cause arrested. 

Again, as the poles have comparatively 
no motion, or, at least, none that causes 
centrifugal tendency, this difference of 
weight between bodies at the equator and 
the poles, enters as an increment in the 
weight of bodies at the latter point. 

Hence, finatly, the weight of a body at 
either pole of the earth will exceed its 
weight at the equator, by the increment re 
sulting from increased gravity (one five-hun- 
dred-and-nintieth part) ; which is found by 
subtracting the loss by centrifugal motion 
(one two-hundred-and-nintieth part), from 
the whole loss (one one-hundred-and-ninety- 
fourth part), plus the increment lost at the 
equator by centrifugal motion. These two 
increments expressed in parts of the weight 
of the body will be, as already stated, one 
one-hundred-and-ninety-fourth part. 

The results here givenagree, with one ex- 
ception, to the thousandth part of a unit, 
with those of Newton, Maclaurin and Clair- 
ant. The exception is in the loss by cen- 
trifugal motion. Newton makes it one two- 
hundred-and-eighty-ninth part. 

It must be evident, then, from the above 
explanation, that bodies at the poles are 
comparatively uninfluenced by these forces, 
and that they can, in no wise, offer a bar- 
rier to the successful prosecution of Arctic 
exploration. 


A DEFENCE OF TEACHERS. 








HE defects and deficiencies of the 
teachers in our public schools are set 
forth in all quarters, and with the utmost 
freedom. ‘Thisunfortunate class seems to be 
regarded as legitimate game by all marks- 
men, and we not unfrequently see a teacher 
firing a shot into the ranks of his own com- 
rades. I propose to say a few words in their 
defence. 

But, in the first place, I will admit that 
very many persons are engaging in this call- 
ing who have no vocation thercto, selecting 
it solely because they cannot find anything 
which, as an avocation, they like better, 
and not because they are in any degree at- 
tracted to the occupation, or feel any in- 
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terest in the development of intellect or 


character. Such people should never bese- 
lected to fill the post of teacher—they are 
radically unfitted forit. And, undoubtedly, 
the standard of intelligence among the 
teachers of this State is very low. A cer- 
tain proficiency in oral and written arith- 
metic, (this is the great, imperative re- 
quisite, possessing which, the applicant is 
almost certain of success,) a smattering of 
what is pleasantly termed ‘‘ English gram- 
mar,’’ such knowledge of geography as 
comes of a mere mechanical drilling in 
text-books, without any general reading, 
and the ability to ‘‘ write a good hand,’’ 
constitute the average of attainments. To 
these some add a number of historical dates, 
which they and their employers are raw 
enough to regard as ‘‘history.”’ Anything 
like a knowledge of the general philosoph- 
ical principles lying at the bottom of the 
science of numbers, is exceedingly rare ; 
and there is not one teacher in adozen who 
has a respectable knowledge of English lit- 
erature—who has read even the best works 
of fiction, such as Charlotte Bronté’s 
‘*Jane Eyre,’’ Dickens’ ‘* Martin Chuzzle- 
wit,’’ or Thackeray’s ‘‘ Vanity Fair ;’’ or, 
in the field of poetry, is familiar with Hood 
or Tennyson, to say nothing of men of 
transcendant genius, such as Milton and 
Shakespeare. And the common school 
teacher who has read Buckle’s ‘‘ History of 
Civilization,’’ Froude’s account of the 
times of the Tudor princes, or Schiller’s 
history of ‘*The Revolt of the United 
Netherlands,’’ would be a prodigy among his 
fellows. Very few possess such knowledge of 
natural science as would admit of any taste 
for the works of Huxley; and Herbert Spen- 
cer’s *‘ First Principles’’ not one in a hun- 
dred could read. Having conceded all this, 
let us look at the other side of the question. 

Generally receiving for his services no 
more than is paid to a mechanic of equal 
qualifications in his department of labor, 
often less, the teacher enters a school-room 
which is frequently anything but inviting, 
in a location which is anything but attrac- 
tive, and in the midst of a society which is 
anything but congenial to a person of cul- 
ture. He finds in this school-room perhaps 
forty scholars, of every grade of—ignorance. 
These unfortunate children have, in the 
majority of instances, been bred up with- 
out either good mannersor good principles ; 
of them one might say, not that they were 
educated, but, as the famous ‘‘Topsy’’ of 
the story said of herself, that they ‘‘growed.”’ 
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Allowed daily to insult their parents through 
some form of disrespect, often a disrespect 
without disguise, they expect the teacher to 
endure the same insolence which they in- 
dulge in at home; and they are brought to- 
gether in the school as in a kind of limbo. 
From this chaos the rectifier of parental 
mismanagement is expected to educe order. 
If he adopts the means indispensable to this 
end, he is directly accused of ‘‘harshness’’ 
and ‘‘severity,’’ or finds, at /east, that he is 
supposed not to ‘‘ understand”’ or ‘‘ sympa- 
thize’’ with children. If he allows things to 
take their course, he is, with equal certainty, 
set down as ‘‘ unable to govern his school.’’ 
License is what such parents practically de- 
mand for their children, and, as usual, they 
give it the fine name of ‘‘ liberty.”’ 

Let no one deny that these things are so. 
I do not believe there is a teacher of any ex- 
perience in the State who has not observed 
abundant facts of this kind, either in the 
discharge of his own duties or in the cases 
of some of his acquaintances, or both. 
There are many people in the world who, in- 
different to the public welfare, in all diffi- 
culties of this kind imitate the ostrich, 
which, when closely pursued, hides its head 
in the nearest bush. So that it cannot see 
the danger, it is satisfied. Thus the class I 
have alluded to pretend to ignore the teach- 
er’s difficulties and their causes, so disgrace- 
ful to the community, and willassure you, 
very coolly, that ¢aey have never known of 
any children capable of such behavior as I 
have described. 

But no remedy is ever applied to any 
abuse until that abuse is frankly acknowl- 
edged as such, and its nature thoroughly in- 
vestigated. Nothing but radical treatment 
will suffice. Yet, the task is a very ungrate- 
ful one; and it is so much easier to make 
the poor teacher the scapegrace on whose 
back are loaded the sins of the district 
where he happens to be sojourning. This 
disposition of the difficulty requires nothing 
but the commonest capacity, united with a 
censorious temper, wich is adroit enough to 
pass itself off for amiability. 

The vast majority of parents, (of course, 
there are hundreds of noble exceptions), 
look upon education as little more than a 
preparation for success in practical life, 
either through money-making or office-seek- 
ing—the latter is becoming quite general as 
an occupation—and cannot appreciate the 
efforts of a conscientious and intelligent 
teacher, who is striving to eradicate sel- 
fishness and injustice from the hearts of his 
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scholars, that he may mould noble charac- 
ters, and thus lay the foundations of agenu- 
ine commonwealth. 

In support of this assertion, I will adduce, 
from an immense number of others, the 
following two anecdotes, for the truth of 
which I can vouch: 

A conscientious girl of my acquaintance, 
who was teaching in one of our largest 
Pennsylvania towns, had, among her pupils, 
a stout lass of twelve or fourteen, who was 
greatly given to the weakness of lying. The 
lady had labored long and patiently with 
the offender, trying to show her how wrong 
it was to lie, and how injuriously it would 
affect herself. She had again detained her 
after school hours to talk with her on the 
same subject, on account of a new and ag- 
gravated offense. While thus engaged, the 
door was opened, and the mother of the 
pupil entered. ‘‘ Miss ———,”’ said she, in 
a shrill voice, ‘I want to know what’s the 
reason you are always a-keepin’ my daughter 
in.’”’ ‘*I have detained your daughter, 
madam, because she hasagain been guilty of 
falsehood,’’ was the reply. ‘‘I want you to 
know, Miss ———-,”’ responded the parent, 
‘‘that I can teach my daughter mor’ls and 
manners at home; I send her here to learn 
readin’ and writin’ and rethmetic, and not 
mor’ls and manners.”’ 

In the other case, some slight punishment 
had been inflicted for fighting on the way 
home from school. The teacher received 
the next morning, the following note, from 
the father of the boy who had offended : 

, the 8 october 187— 

Miss rite i want you to quit aquarlan with my son 
if you dont ile try the law on you.” 

Codperation is a thing which few exper- 
ienced teachers are verdant enough to expect, 
the most of them would be satisfied if they 
were not positively hindered in the dis- 
charge of their duties by some patron or 
patrons of the school. Not unfrequently 
the person thwarting their conscientious en- 
deavors is a member of the school-board, 
who has managed to get the post as a step- 
ping-stone to ‘‘something higher,’’ politi- 
cally, or that he may be able tosecure impuni- 
ty for hisown children ; sometimes he accom- 
plishes both ends at the same time. 

The president of acertain board of direc- 
tors in one of the oldest neighborhoods in 
the State, an educated physician, told me, a 
few years ago, that through such causes as 
these the schools of the township had, 
during that year, been a positive curse to the 
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community, and that it would have been 
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better for them if the taxes collected for 
school purposes had been thrown into the 
river. 

Few, indeed, are they who believe with 
Locke, that ‘‘a well-tempered soul’’ is bet- 
ter than any kind of learning whatever. 

Having made this brief defence of a much- 
abused class, whose claims are seldom heard, 
I leave the subject tothe reflection of those 
who are capable of making dispassionate ob- 
servations for themselves. 

PENNSYLVANICUS. 


a 
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FUGITIVE THOUGHTS. 








THE TEACHERS’ JUBILEE. 


OME time since the different newspa- 

pers contained detailed and glowing 
accounts of the great musical festival which 
was being held in Boston; and we all, as 
Americans, felt justly proud of having such 
an assemblage upon our shores. To know 
that nearly every civilized land upon the 
globe had sent us the flower of her melodi- 
ous chivalry, might well cause the national 
heart to thrill with enthusiasm. ‘To the 
teachers of the land, as much, perhaps more, 
than to any other class, belongs the credit 
of having made such an assemblage possible. 
By their quiet, constant, and, we fear, too 
often unappreciated efforts, they have so 
moulded the character of those committed 
to their charge, so removed the obstacles in 
the path of progress, that we, as Americans, 
are able to rise above the petty jealousies 
which distract less favored lands, and can 
extend a cordial welcome to all. No bayo- 
nets guard our coast, no passports are to be 
examined by pompous officials, no baggage 
is to be searched, none of the idle or tedi- 
ous paraphernalia of monarchical govern- 
ments are here to harass and annoy any 
one from abroad who chooses to visit us. 
Not in vain do school-houses dot our valleys 
and crown our mountains. Not in vain are 
some of the noblest intellects in the land 
devoting themselves with unwearied zeal to 
the advancement and improvement of pop- 
ular education. ‘‘ The dews fall nightly on 
the hill,’’ yet is their vitalizing influence 
none the less apparent. Many a weary head 
is bent over the desk in many a school- 


room; but let the teachers of the land take | 
heart, and be sure they will one day occupy | 


the position which the importance of, their 
calling deserves. Perhaps, then, some edu- 
cational Gilmore will organize a Zeachers’ 
Jubilee, where the ‘‘ uncrowned sovereigns”’ 
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of the country shall assemble for the free 
interchange of opinions. Some writer has 
said, ‘‘there should be no partisanship in 
letters,’ and teachers may well have their 
Pennsylvania Day, their New England Day, 
their New York Day; and the teachers of 
the whole land may meet for consultation 
and congratulation; and inthis land, where 
all, as individuals, may become what under 
God they make themselves, all teachers may 
labor to make their noble profession stand 
‘foremost in the file of time.’”’ 





TEACHERS AT INSTITUTES. 

As the time draws near for the different 
Teachers’ Institutes to be held, it is natural 
for each teacher to ask: Howcan I be most 
benefited by my attendance? in what do I 
need special instruction? If the day’s pro- 
pramme be carefully looked cver, it can be 
seen at a glance what subjects are to be con- 
sidered ; it will then be an easy matter for 
teachers to note down what they more par- 
ticularly wish to notice. It is to be feared 
that all teachers do not fully realize the 
great advantages of the institutes. Perhaps, 
after an exercise has been conducted, some 
teacher might think, ‘‘ I could doas well as 
that myself.’’ Very true; but may there 
not be among the auditors some one who 
heard for the first time what he most desired 
to know? Teachers should, above all others, 
be unselfish. At their institutes they are 


| emphatically ‘‘ friends in council,’’ and must 


be ready to profit by what they think errors 
as well as by what they deem acknowledged 
success. If each century adds a line to the 
grand epic of humanity, let the teachers of 
the nineteenth century make their line 
worthy of its place, and be at institutes with 
eye and ear ready to hear and see and feel 
that 


Life greatens in these later years, 
The century’s aloe blooms to-day. 





LIVE TEACHING. 


This is a favorite expression of one of our 
eminent teachers, and the most important 
results which have ever been accomplished 
by teachers have been done by ‘‘live’’ 
teaching. ‘The mind in its native state is 
undisciplined, and requires unwearied ac- 
tivity on the part of all who attempt to im- 
part instruction, to turn mental activity 
into the proper channels. A droning mo- 
notony in the school-room is more than 
wearisome; it is absolutely sinful. Here 
is the immortal part of human nature com- 
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mitted for a certain time to the care of the 
teacher. It matters not that the parent has 
been careless or misguided ; ‘‘live’’ teach- 
ing must be judiciously employed to arouse 
the latent powers of the pupils. This, in 
some cases, will be found no easy matter; 
‘*not what we did, but what we strove to 
do,’’ is, however, the measure of the teach- 
er’s success. This great activity of mind 
in the rising generation renders it necessary 
for the teacher to keep abreast of the times. 
When there are new facts to be stated and 
new discoveries to be announced, “ive teach- 
ing should be used in communicating what 
it is desired to impress upon the mind. By 
carefully guarding against mechanical teach- 
ing, we shall feel ourselves and arouse in our 
pupils a healthy enthusiasm, remembering 


that 
Never a heart will be ignited 
Comes not the spark from the speaker’s heart ? 





SMALL EVENTS. 
Say not “a small event.’”’ Why “small ?” 
Costs it more pain that this ye call 
A “great event” should come to pass, 
Than that ? 

A teacher’s life like that of every other 
person engaged in active occupation, has 
its discouragements. It is difficult to make 
young people see the necessity of many re- 
quirements. ‘‘ Small events’’ have but lit- 
tle importance in their eyes; but the con- 


scientious teacher finds that sooner or later 


they see things in their true light. 

Some years ago a pupil in an elocution 
class could not see the necessity of the vari- 
ous exercises required of the members of 
the class, and, although perfectly respectful 
and willing to comply with the regulations, 
he evidently doubted their necessity. 
was a farmer’s son, and expected to follow 
the plow, as his fathers had done, so there 
was no need of his being specially instruct- 
ed in elocution. Some years after the 
teacher was asked if she had heard Mr. H. 
speak ; and was told that he was one of the 
most eloquent speakers upon the rostrum. 
It washer old pupil. A ‘small event’’ had 


turned the tide of his life, and in the posi- | 


tion which he then occupied he doubtless 
found his elocutionary rill of the greatest 
benefit. The same teacher had her atten- 
tion once called to a young pupil who was 
desirous of cultivating her elocutionary 
powers. .The pupil labored faithfully. <A 
few years after, the same teacher received a 
letter from her former pupil who then stood 
at the head of the elocutionary department 
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in a prominent school, and was giving daily 
instruction to a large number of pupils. A 
‘« small event’’ caused her to devote all her 
time to the study of that branch, and grati- 
| fying results followed. 
| Let no earnest, conscientious teacher be 
| discouraged ; but ‘‘ truly work and pray,’’ 
| content to leave the issue in other hands 
| than ours. This school work is ‘‘ wide as 
the universe and deep as the heart of man.’’ 
We can untwine no deed from the mass 
| which makes up life. Why, then, should 


, we speak of a ‘‘ small event ?’’ 
E. MCV. MOORE. 


| 


THE MAN IN THE MOON. 

ae RE 

| CONJECTURES AS TO THE ORIGIN OF THAT 
| NOTED PERSONAGE. 

| 





| [J T is well known ‘that the inhabitants of 
| heathen countries, even in advanced 
_stages of civilization, have peopled the 
| planets, as well as the earth, and various 
locations thereon, with tutelary divinities, 
and, that the origin of these has often been 
_explained by mythological fables, some- 
times assuming the forms of instructive 
parables, while at others the conjectures 
| m : cmt, 
were involved in’the wildest vagaries of 
| fancy. 
| Respecting the gentleman whose paren- 
tage is the object of this inquiry, it is 
believed that his origin may be traced to 
an association of ideas founded on the fact 
that the moon is a planet, revolving around 
|the earth at such a comparatively small 
| distance that its reflected light is capable of 
| disclosing the inequalities of its surface. 
This is taken in connection with another 
| fact, that the moon revolves on an axis in 
such a time and manner as always to have 
about half its surface, (and*the same half) 
presented toward our planet, since the 
revolution of the moon on its axis is com- 
pleted in exactly the same time as the 
revolution in its orbit. Now, as there are 
about 13 of these lunar revolutions in 365% 
days, the time of each revolution is 28 5-52 
days. Again, every full moon, when the 
atmosphere is clear, may have its surface 
distinctly examined, and its mild, reflected 
light, not being sufficiently brilliant to 
dazzle the sight, the naked eye may readily 
discover in various parts of its surface, a 
different capacity for reflecting the sun’s 
|rays. The greater part of the surface of 
| the moon reflects a light as brilliant as the 
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other luminaries of the sky, but there are 
spots covering much of the surface that are 
comparatively dark, and these peculiarities 
appear in groups over the body of the orb. 
These, like the delineations of maps of parts 
of our earth, may be supposed to designate 
various portions and divisions of its surface, 
such as lands, countries, continents, etc. 

Hence, as the conception of these forms 
may be much influenced by the imagination 
in regard to certain resemblances, it is not 
strange that a fanciful likeness should be 
traced in the orb of the moon to a human 
countenance, or, at least, some faint resem- 
blance to human features, and hence it was 
very natural to give to this imaginary sketch, 
the name as well as the form and features 
of a man’s face. 

Of all the heavenly bodies, the moon is 
the only one in which considerable variety 
of appearance may be readily traced by the 
naked eye. It is true, that in certain 
states of the atmosphere, dark spots in the 
sun may be discovered by the unaided eye ; 
but this occurs very rarely, as the dazzling 
rays of that luminary, in almost every 
instance, preclude a close and continued 
inspection. Neither can any striking 
variety be discovered in the phases of any 
of the planets. It is true, that in certain 
parts of their orbits, in relation tv our 
globe, and in certain states of the atmos- 
phere, they are more brilliant than at 
others, yet no superficial peculiarities can 
be detected by unaided vision; and this 
sameness in their appearance may be ex- 
plained in a great degree by the fact that 
they all revolve on axes, and some of them 
most remarkable for their brilliancy, move 
with such rapidity that were other circum- 
stances favorable, it would be impossible to 
discover their superficial features. 

But none of these peculiarities offer any 
obstacles to the inspection of the moon. 
The striking phenomenon of its always 
having one side presented to our planet, 
although that side is only fully illuminated 
in one position of the moon in its orbit, 
yet this appeafance always occurring at one 
period of the revolution is sufficient, by the 
aid of fancy, to disclose all the features of 
the face of the Man in the Moon ! 

The influence of the silent contemplation 
of this satellite on susceptible minds, has 
been a theme for poets in various times ; 
and the secret influence commemorated by 
them is almost as remarkable as that freak 
of imagination that could prompt us to 
transform the mountains and valleys of the 
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orb of night into the features of a human 


countenance. A certain poet, noted for 
descriptive power, exclaims— 


What is that gives the bright queen of the night 
That secret, intelligent grace ? 

Or why do I gaze with such tranquil delight 
On thy fair, but insensible face? 

Some secret enchantment possesses thy beam, 
Beyond the warm sunshine of day ; 

Yet thy bosom is cold as the glittering stream, 
Where dances thy tremulous ray! 

Canst thou the sad heart ofits sorrow beguile, 
Or grief’s sad indulgence suspend ? 

Yet where is the mourner but welcomes thy smile, 
And loves thee almost as a friend? 

HUMANITAS. 


+ 
——— 


TEACHING ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 








BY J. J. STEADMAN. 





HERE is probably no branch of study 
taught in the common schools, or, in- 
deed, in our higher institutions of learning, 
which isso eminently disliked and neglected 
by students as English grammar. And there 
is undoubtedly no exercise or study so gen- 
erally neglected by teachers, to which they 
devote so little time and attention in prepa- 
ration for the class-room, as this branch of 
study. To understand clearly and be able 
to teach properly the elements of our lan- 
guage is to my mind one of the most pleas- 
ing features of the teacher’s work ; indeed, 
there are few subjects which present so 
wide a field for investigation, and about 
which so much has been and is being written, 
and yet so little comparatively known. Now 
there is no reason why the study of gram- 
mar may not be made as interesting to the 
student as the study of geography, arithme- 
tic, or elocution. The idea maintained by 
teachers that it is a dry and unpleasant ex- 
ercise, and therefore should be neglected, is 
wholly wrong and mischievous in its influ- 
ence. This idea may have arisen from the 
methods employed, some of which have been 
largely at fault when dealing with the fun- 
damental principles of the language. We 
design in the present communication to no- 
tice some of the methods employed in teach- 
ing this branch, and to add a few practical 
suggestions. 

And we observe, first, that the instruc- 
tion generally given is too mechanica/ in its 
nature, too monotonous. There is a ten- 
dency to follow text-books too closely, and 
to depend on the author for suggestions or ex- 
planations. Originality in the teacher is of 
the most vital importance in order to awa- 
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ken an interest inthe mind of the student, 
and enable him to prosecute the study with 
pleasure and profit to himself. A thoroughly 
qualified teacher is not dependent on the 
text-book which is used by hisclass. Indeed, 
he ought to be so thoroughly informed that a 
book in his class would be of no practical bene- 
fittohim. The subject matter of the lesson 
should be so familiar, and the difficult points 
so clearly arranged in his mind that, inde- 
pendent of any aid from the author, he could 
explain clearly, and is a systematic manner, 
any principles which might demand atten- 
tion, and also direct the student to the best 
sources of information. In order to do this 
he will of course need preparation, but no 
teacher should go into the presence of his 
class without first having given attention to 
the lesson he desires to hear, its peculiarities 
and beauties. Nothing is more desirable 
in recitation than attention, and this cannot 
be had without continued effort ; no subject 
can be understood, much less appreciated, 
without attention. If the teacher in coming 
before his class shows by his manner of 
treating the lesson that he is master of it, 
and has full command of himself, he cannot 
fail to note the confidence and attention of 
those he instructs, for attention is an act of 


the will—wholly voluntary—and may be | 
| and entertaining an exercise as any in which 


given or withheld at pleasure. In order 
to gain command over this desirable faculty 
of the mind, for it is as much a faculty as 
any of its other powers, we suggest, 1. Care- 
Jul preparation on the part of the teach- 
er; 2. That instruction, as far as possible, 
be original in method. 

It is a very grave mistake which many 
young persons just entering the profession 
make in supposing themselves capable of 
giving instruction without exertion or care- 
ful attention. Few individuals of large 
experience, even, are competent to do this. 
It is just as much the duty of those who 
instruct in the common school to labor to 
give thorough and systematic instruction as 
it is for the minister of the gospel to feed 
the intellect of his congregation on choice 
and beautiful thoughts, and this it were 
impossible to do without the utmost exer- 
tion. 

By original instruction we mean teach- 
ing independent of text-books. <A black- 
board and its accompaniments are all the 
help desirable. With these let the teacher 
have every recitation, illustrating the lesson 
in a clear, forcible and practical manner, 
endeavoring at all times to be pleasing and 
entertaining. Again, we would suggest 
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frequent reference to familiar objects which 
will serve to assist the mind in its effort to 
understand. These will be found invalu- 
able aids in securing attention and creating 
interest. Many of our most successful 
educators in seminaries and colleges, are 
men who are, or seek to be, entirely origi- 
nal in methods of instruction; who employ 
the common creations of nature and art to 
assist them in making clear impressions; 
illustrating abstract principles and explain- 
ing abstruse theories. In all ages of the 
world, men who made use of ¢//ustrations 
in teaching, have been eminently successful. 
Plato and Aristotle were renowned for 
aptness and terseness, as well as beauty of 
diction. In fine, no one can be a success- 
ful educator who cannot acquire—if by 
nature he does not possess—variety of style, 
power to create, to instruct, to infuse ardor, 
to draw out the thoughts of those he labors 
to instruct. Now, the English language is, 
perhaps, as difficult to teach as almost any 
other, because of the peculiarity in its con- 
struction ; but it is by no means a loose one, 
for clearness and conciseness are its char- 
acteristic features. And if an individual 
thoroughly understands fundamental princi- 
ples, is systematic, original and energetic, 
he will find English Grammar as pleasant 





he may be required to give instruction. 
> 
‘“‘PRACTICAL’’ FEMALE EDUCA- 
TION. 





WE have been much interested in the reports of 
the operations of mechanics’ institutes, and kindred 
societies for mutual improvement, established among 
the laboring classes in England. Inthe matter of the 
education of females, the managers of these associa- 
tions appear to be in advance of the age. Their 
plan of training is intended to have a direct and 
practical bearing upon the future position and du- 
ties of the students. With this view they have es- 
tablished a comprehensive elementary examination, 
comprising the tollowing subjects : 

1. Arithmetic, including household accounts. 

2. Grammar und Composition. 

3. Sewing and Cutting Out. =, 

Thereis also an examination in domestic economy, 
which was instituted with the purpose of encourag- 
ing the acquisition of sound information upon sub- 
jects directly affecting the home and every-day life 
of the female candidates. The character of the ex- 
amination, and the close relation of its subjects to 
domestic life, will be collected from the follo,,ing 
extracts from the questions proposed at the last ex- 
amination by Miss Jewsbury, who conducted it : 

1, State the best method of using up bones and 
scraps of meat and bread. 

2. Would you prefer to use an earthen vessel, or 
atin or iron potto set in your oven or on the hob, 
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to stew any scrapsof meat, bones and bread, that 
you may have ?—and state the advantage of keeping 
such a stock pot continually going ? 

3. How would you lay out ros. in the town, if 
you had a sick husband, and four children too young 
to work ?—or how, if you livedin the country, with 
a small garden, would you lay out 7s 6d. under the 
same circumstances ? 

4. Suggest a savory and economical dinner for a 
husband, wife and five children. 

5. Suggest some savory and economical supper for 
a husband coming home after a hard day’s work. 

6. How would you ventilate a sick room so that 
the patient would not take chill ? 

7. How would you cleanse a room in which a pa- 
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tient has had scarlet fever? 

8. How would you make bread ? 

If an examination of this kind—afier proper in- | 
struction to prepare for it, of course—could be made 
a feature of the free evening schools that are com- 
ing to be established in our cities, it strikes us that it 
would prove as practically useful, to say the least, as 
anything now included in the course of study. 
There are some other good points in the manage- 
ment of these English “ institutes,” to which we 
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wanted to refer, and at some future time we may 
make them the subject of a more extended article. 
Exchange. 


NOTE FROM MR. SCHNEIDER. 


In reply to the criticism on my mathematical arti- 
cles, made in the last No. of the Yournal, | have 
nothing more to say, at present, than what I demon- 
strated in those articles themselves, as far as this 
could be done without geometrical figures. I pre- 
sented no theoriesqmor vague speculations of my 
own. What I did set forth are facts, and the truth 
of them I have established by as rigorous a series of 
mathematical demonstrations as were those by means 
of which any other known truths, in the science of 
mathematics, have ever been proved. Some of my 
results have startled me no less than they have others, 


| But, whatever a correct course of reasoning proves, 


that we must receive as truth, though it be new to us 
and contrary to mere supposition. “If any one 
doubts the correctness of my results, let him go to 
work and prove the contrary of them, if he can. If 
he cannot, let him frankly say so. 

ELIAS SCHNEIDER. 
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No ONE can fear a voyage to the poles, 
so far as danger arising from gravity is con- 
cerned, after reading the article in this num- 
ber, contributed by J. M. Pryor, a leading 
teacher of Pittsburgh. 


MUSIC-PAGE SUPPLEMENT. 


WE have printed for gratuitous distribution an 
edition of Music-Page Supplement, which contains 
the various songs and hymns that have thus far ap- 
peared in the JouRNAL—the music to each arranged 
in four parts. We shali be glad if Superintendents 
who wish to have these songs at their institutes, will 
write us in regard to the matter, that we may send 
advance copies to those who will conduct the mu- 
sic in the several counties. The proper persons will 
thus have opportunity to practice the music before 
the institute convenes. We desire to place a copy of 
the Supplement in the hands of some seven or eight 
thousand teachers at their county institutes. As the 
packages will be large, we must send them by ex- 
press, in most cases, and will be under obligations 
to Superintendents who will write us to what place 





they shall be sent and how addressed. 


SUPERVISION IN NEW YORK. 


New York has a very liberal system of 
school supervision. City Superintendent 
Kiddle receives $5,000 per annum ; Assist- 
ants Superintendents Harrison and Calkins, 
$4,500 each; Assistant Superintendants 
Fanning, Jasper and McMuilen, $4,000 
each, and, Jones $3,600. The city has seven 
superintendants, and pays them $29,600 a 
year. No wonder her schools are famed for 
their efficiency. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Phila. Press, 
writes, January 15th, from Champaign, 
Illinois, of the co-education of the sexes as 
it works in the Industrial University located 
at that place. As our own Agricultural Col- 
lege has just opened its doors to girls, this 
experience in I[ilinois is especially valuable. 

The co-education of the sexes here waz not 
effected without a struggle, and the admission of 
youny women is comparatively recent, but it has beeu 
found to work remarkably well, and even those who 
labored hard for the education of the sexes separately 
are pretty well satisfied with the results here in a 
mixed way. It is found that the young women are 
not treated with disrespect by the young men; while 
the latter seem to take more pride in their appear- 
ance, and to conduct themseives in a much more 
gentlemanly and respectful manner on all occasions 
than in the old separate way. It trains in them a 
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habit of courtesy and kindness better than any system 
of rules and regulations has heretofore done The 
young women have their separate seats in the class- 
room and in the library, and have their allotted 
places in the lecture hall A somewhat rude applause 
trom some of the newer boys follows the entrance of 
some of the ladies to the lectures; but this seems to 
be frowned down by the older ones, and in time 
will no doubt reg ulate itself. 





—@—--—____ 


A WORD FOR PENNSYLVANIA. 





MR. WICKERSHAM’S SPEECH AT THE* BOSTON 
BANQUET. 





The City of Boston gave the National 
Teachérs’ Association, at the close of the 
late meeting, a banquet in Faneuil Hall. 
General John Eaton, Jr., National Commis- 
sioner of Education, presided, and among 
others he called on Mr. Wickersham, of 
Pennsylvania, to speak for Pennsylvania 
and the Quakers. ‘The following is an ab- 
stract of the speech as taken down by the 
reporter of the Association : 


MR. PRESIDENT —If I were a revengeful man, I 
would certainly retaliate for being called upon to 
speak here, and now, and give the speech that I did 
not make last night on compulsory education. 
(Laughter). And 1 will say this—and there is a 
whole sermon in it—that I would make every school 
house in the United States of America as attractive 
as this Halland this banquet have been made; then 
lam sure we would need no compulsory law. I 
have observed that during the days of our sessions 
large numbers of members have been wandering 
outside the rooms in which our meetings were held, 
and hardly believe that all the police of the city of 
Boston could have kept them together, and yet, 
strange to say, this banquet has been so attractive 
that we see themall here. Had the roll been called 
to-night, every one would have answered to his 
name. So I propose that the school-houses shall 
be made so attractive that children cannot stay 
away, 

It would seem that I am to speak for the State of 
Pennsylvania, and for the Quakers in particular. [I 
am glad to doit. I am glad to speak for that State 
in this old hall, and on this plattorm; I am glad to 
say a word for those people who came over with 
William Penn and settied on the Delaware. Penn- 
sylvania, materially speaking, is a great State. We 
have great rivers and great mountains; we have a 
population now approaching four millions; we have 
limestone, iron ore, coal and oil, toan amount which 
no man has computed, or can compute’ We have 
rich and fertile fields, and we have great manufac- 
turing facilities. Pennsylvania, Sir, 1 am sure, pos- 
sesses resources that will make her the equal in the 
race with any of the great States of the West in the 
eoming years, 

Historically speaking, Sir, Pennsylvania has also 
some claim. You have here the “ Cradle of Liberty” in 
old Faneuil Hall; and we have in Pennsylvania to 
match it, the hall in which the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was made, with its “ Liberty Bell.’ You 
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have, out yonder, Lexington and Bunker Hill; we 
have in Pennsylvania, Valley Forge and Brandywine. 
And I saw to-day the statue of good old Benjamin 
Franklin up near your Court House; we can take 
you to Franklin’s grave. And if that statue could 
speak to-day, it would tell you that while Massa- 
chusetts may be a good State to be born in, Pennsyl- 
vania is a good State to live in, and to be buried in. 
I could refer to other men, who, born in New Eng- 
land, have come to Pennsylvania to live and to die. 

Need I name Thaddeus Stevens, whose work in the 
cause of education and of freedom will not be for- 
gotten? He was born among the hills of Vermont; 
but came to live in Pennsylvania, and to be buried 
under her sod. 

Then, too, from the land of the Quakers more re- 
cently, during the war, we sent 360,000 armed men 
to fight the battles of the country ; and in its high 
tide the rebellion swept up into Pennsylvania, where 
it met its death-blow on the field of Gettysburg. 
And there are sleeping to-day, in the cemetery, at 
Gettysburg, the sons of Massachusetts, of New Eng- 
land, New York and the Great West, quietly along 
side the sons of Pennsylvania 

But, educationally, Pennsylvania will measure up 
along with the other proud States of the Union. 
We will expend this year for purposes of education the 
magnificent sum of $10,000,000. We have built 
school houses to the extent of $4,000,000. We have 
more than 18,000 teachers; we have six Normal 
Schools, and shall have ten before the end of another 
year. And last but not least, Pennsylvania is taking 
care of her soldiers’ orphans. She has collected all 
those left destitute by the death of their fathers, and 
is educating them for the duties of life. We believe 
we have done more than all the States together for 
this good purpose. (Applause) 

Pennsylvania does not intend to stop inthis work, 
but to goon, educationally and patriotically, that the 
land of Penn may continue to stand among the fore- 
most in the Union. 


-———— —_—__@— 


PHILOSOPHICAL NOTES. 

T has long been maintained by a certain 
] school of philosophers that all our ideas 
originate in experience; that the products 
of the senses are the bases of all knowledge. 
In opposition to this view, there are many 
profound thinkers who hold that those of 
our ideas which are unlimited by time, space, 
condition or circumstance—such as that of 
God—are native to the mind, and are either 
made to leap forth from it by its own in- 
herent energy, or are prompted by some in- 
fluence entirely disconnected from the ma- 
terial world about us. They antedate all 
experience and are necessary to it. They 
are the ground-work upon which the whole 
structure of knowledge is raised. 

In his recent inaugural address as Presi- 
dent of the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, Dr. William B. Car- 
penter proposes a third hypothesis as a kind 
of compromise between the other two. He 
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thinks that intuitive or rational ideas may 
be originated in the course of time from 
the operation of the law of hereditary de- 
scent or the power of habit. He states the 
principle upon which he relies to account 
for their origin in the following paragraph : 

Now, as there can be no doubt of the hereditary 
transmission in man of acquired constitutional pecu- 
liarities, which manifest themselves alike in tenden- 
cies to bodily and to mental disease, so it seems 
equally certain that acquired mental habitudes often 
impress themselves with sufficient force and perma- 
nence to occasion their transmission to the offspring 
as tendencies to similar modes of thought. And 
thus, while all admit that knowledge cannot thus 
descend from one generation to another, an increased 
aptitude for the acquirement, either of knowledge 
generally, or of some particular kind of it, may be 
thus inherited. These tendencies and aptitudes will 
acquire additional strength, expansion and perma- 
nence, in each new generation, from their habitual 
exercise upon the materials supplied by a continu- 
ally-enlarged experience ; and thus the acquired habi- 
tudes produced by the intellectual culture of ages 
will become “a second nature” to every one who 
inherits them 

This doctrine, which seems to have been 
first taught by Herbert Spencer, has, without 
doubt, a foundation in fact, as applied to the 
ordinary phenomena of mind. It cannot 
be questioned that mental ‘‘ tendencies and 
habitudes,’’ and mental capacities, may be 
transmitted from parents to children ; but 
we cannot see that the up-springing of rational 
ideas in the mind can be accounted for 
in this way. Nothing can be evolved out 
of the mind that is not in it. A stream 
cannot rise higher than its fountain. Given 
rational ideas, and all other knowledge, we 
grant, may be the result of aprocess of evo- 
lution ; but these cannot be evolved from 
what is lower and less comprehensive ; for 
the lower and less comprehensive could not 
exist without them. We are not at all 
alarmed at this new phase of materialism ; 
and our faith is still unshaken in the doc- 
trine that there are certain ideas in all 
minds native, God-created or God-inspired. 
Take this faith away from us, and we are out 
upon a sea like Noah’s dove, with nowhere 
upon which to place our foot. 


There are indicatiors in the philosophical 
world of another striking exemplification of 
the old doctrine that ‘‘extremes meet.’’ 
The Materialists and the Spiritualists seem 
likely to fraternize on the subject of the ex- 
istence of a Great First Cause. Herbert 
Spencer is the acknowledged leader of the 
former school of philosophy, and, if not the 
author, he is at least the ablest expounder, 
of the doctrine of evolution. This doctrine 
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teaches that all that now exists is the pro- 
duct of something that pre-existed, out of 
which it grew or was evolved, and that the 
only object of science is the discovery of 
the laws which control growth or evolution. 
Disdaining the acceptance of speculative 
truth, denying the scientific validity of all 
so-called first principles, this class of 
philosophers follow back the long line of 
births and deaths that have marked 
the genesis of the creation, in search 
of that which moves and controls all pheno- 
mena. This, now, they think they have 
found in the principle of Force. ‘* The 
sole truth which transcends experience by 
underlying it, is the persistence of Force.’’ 

The Spiritualist assumes the existefice of 
a Great First Cause, God, and sees in the 
creation the work of His hand. The Ma- 
terialist calls the assumption of the Spiritu- 
alist, a superstition, and proceeds to search 
nature to discover the cause of the phenom- 
ena he witnesses. After a long and painful 
investigation, he announces as_ his final 
generalization that force is the principle 
that underlies all experience. The differ- 
ence is not now very wide between the two 
schools of philosophy. Let tiie Materialist 
press his inquiries a few steps further. Let 
him answer, whether this Force is an ab- 
stract or a concrete principle? Whether it 
has worked from the beginning blindly or 
intelligently toward an end? Whether, in 
short, it has not all the attributes the Spirit- 
ualist ascribes to the Supreme Being? 

If this deep, dangerous chasm is to be 
thus bridged, it will be a relief to millions 
of puzzled minds. 


- 


NATIONAL EDUCATION IN IRE- 
LAND. 





HE question that excites, probably, 

more interest among the people of 
England at the present time than any other, 
is that of education. Its present status 
there was explained in a previous number. 
In Ireland the controversy respecting school 
affairs is no less warm. We present a brief 
outline of the questions at issue. 

Ireland has had a national system of edu- 
cation since 1830. The principle compre- 
hended in this system is expressed in the 
sentence ‘‘combined secular, and separate 
religious, instruction ;’’ that is, the children 


of all denominations receive secular instruc- 


tion from the same teachers, in the same 
school-rooms and classes; but separate dur- 
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ing the hours set apart for religious instruc- 
tion, and are taught by teachers of their 
own faith. Under this system there is an 
unpaid National Board of Education, which 
sits in Dublin, and regulates all the schools 
throughout the country. Catholics and 
Protestants serve on the Board in equal 
numbers. The Board consists of twenty 
members, and of the ten Protestants all de- 
nominations have a fair share. 

The work'ng of the system is perhaps 


_ best exhibited in what are called ‘‘ Model 


Schools.’’ In these the hours for daily in- 
struction are from g A.M.to3 P.M. There 
is no ‘dinner hour,’’ as in England and this 
coungy. In describing these schools, a 
writer in the Christian Union says: 

The teaching is continuous for the six hours, ex- 
cept one half-hour which is allowed for play in the 
school grounds, The system of teaching is what 
is known as the “ tri-part;’”’ one-third of the scholars 
are in the desks, one-third in semi-circular classes on 
the floor and one-third in galleries off the school- 
room ‘The lessons are half-hour lessons throughout 
the entire day, The scholars in the desks, galleries 
and on the floor, change places with each other every 
half hour. The teachers generally confine them- 
selves, like a professor in a college, to one or two 
subjects, and each teacher has a new class each half 
hour for the same subject. From 9g o’clock till 10 
o’clock, ** combined secular’’ instruction is imparted. 
The male pupils of all religious denominations re- 
ceive secular insrtuction together; so with the 
females, so with the infants. At 10 o’clock, on the 
ringing of the teachers’ school bells, all the pupils 
pour out of the school into the yard In the Dublin 
‘Model Schools,’ there are about 5,000 pupils. 
These all throng the yard at 1oo’clock; and, then, 
in an instant, all the Roman Catholics, male and 
female, teachers and pupils, return to the female 
school; all the Presbyterians to a large lecture hall; 
all the Methodists to a smaller school-room on the 
premises ; all the Congregationalists to one of the 
galleries; and thus separated, they each receive 
* separate religious instruction” from fo to half-past 
to o'clock each day. Each denomination may teach 
what it pleases during this half-hour. Every pecu- 
liarity and speciality of its religion, belief and prac- 
tice, may be indulged in to their heart’s content. On 
one day in each week—Tuesday, in Dublin—* sepa- 
rate religious instruction” is from 10 to 12 0’clock; 
and for these two hours a clergymen of each religion 
may visit the children of his own creed and catechise 
and instruct them, 

The half hour or the two hours, as the 
case may be, devoted to religious instruc- 
tion, is followed by secular instruction until 
3 P. M. 

The education imparted under the na- 
tional system of Ireland is thought to be 
equal to that imparted under any other sys- 
tem in Europe. What are called with us 
the common branches, are taught very tho- 
roughly in all the schools, and, in addition, 
there are courses in the higher mathematics 
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and the natural sciences. Instead of some 
of the higher branches, females are taught 
plain and fancy sewing, knitting, the use of 
sewing-machine, and instrumental music. 
The text-books are uniform throughout the 
whole country, and no child in Ireland is 
now more than two miles from a good na- 
tional school. 

Such is the system, with respect to which 
there now exists in Ireland a controversy 
that seems likely to destroy its usefulness, 
if not effect its overthrow. Under the lead 
of Cardinal Cullen, the Roman Catholic 
clergy have commenced a bitter war upon 
it. The priests have been forbidden to en- 
ter the schools, and the cry of ‘‘godless’’ 
has been raised against them. What is 
wanted is that Catholic children should be 
taught in Catholic schools, by Catholic 
teachers and from Catholic text-books, but 
that the government should bear the ex- 
pense. For many years the national system 
has had the support of the Catholic clergy ; 
what grounds they have for their present 
hostility is not very apparent, unless they 
think they can take the same advantage of 
the national system of Ireland that the Epis- 
copal Church has taken of the recently 
established national system of England. 
Churches, like individuals, it is to be feared, 
are sometimes actuated by worldly motives. 
The Episcopal Church in England and the 
Catholic Church in Ireland both seem more 
bent upon increasing their own power, than 
of providing universal education for the 
ignorant people. 


— §-@———.....= 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION IN NEW 
HAMPSHIRE. 


HE following is a copy of the New 
Hampshire law concerning compul- 

sory education, approved July 14, 1871: 
Sec. 1. Every parent, guardian, master, or other 
person having the custody, control, or charge of any 
child between the age of eight and fourteen years, 
residing in any school district in which a public 
schvol is annually taught for the period ot twelve 
weeks or more, within two miles by the nearest 
traveled road from his residence, shall cause such 
child to attend such public school for twelve weeks 
at least in every year, from and after the first day of 
September next, six weeks at least of which attend- 
ance shall be consecutive, unless such child shall be 
excused from such attendance by the school com- 
mittee of the town, or the board of education, or the 
superintending school committee of such district, 
upon its being shown to their satisfaction that the 
physical or mental condition of such child was such 
as to prevent his attendance at school for the period 
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required, or that such child was instructed in a pri- 
vate school or at home for at least twelve weeks dur- 
ing such year in the branches of education required 
to be taught in the public schools, or, having ac- 
quired those branches, in other more advanced 
studies. 

Sec. 2. The school committee of every town, and 
the board of education or superintending committee 
of every di-trict, shall cause to be posted in three of 
the most public piaces in each school district under 
their supervision, or to be published in some news- 
paper printed in town three weeks successively, in 
the month of August annually, a notice of the pro- 
visions of this act, particularly calling the attention 
ef parents, guardians, masters and others thereto. 
The necessary expense of posting such notice or 
making such publication shal! be paid by the town or 
district whose committee incurs the same. 

Sec. 3. Any parent, guardian, master, or other 
person violating the provisions of the first section of 
this act shall forfeit and pay the sum of ten dollars 
for the first offense, and the sum of twenty dollars 
tor the second and every subsequent offense, to be 
recovered in an action of debt in the name of the 
district within whose limits the penalty was incurred, 
by the school committee, board of education or super- 
intending school committee having the supervision 
of the schools in such district, in any court of com- 
petent jurisdiction. All penaltiesrecovered shall be 
paid to the district and added to the school money 
hereof. 

Sec. 4. School committees, boards of education, 
and superintending school committees, respectively, 
shall sue for all penalties incurred under the pro- 
visions of the preceding sections; and any school 
committee, board of education, or superintending 
school committee, upon whom a written notice has 
been served by any tax-payer, stating by whom, when 
and how any such penalty has been incurred, who 
shall neglect for ten days after the service of such 
notice upon them to institute a suit for the recovery 
thereof, unless such penatty shall sooner be paid 
without a suit, or unless, upon investigation during 
that time, they shall be satisfied that no penalty has 
actually been incurred, shalé forfeit and pay the sum 
of twenty dollars for each neglect, to be recovered 
by the selectmen of the town or the mayor and al- 
dermen of the city in an action of debt, in the name 
of the town or city in any court of competent jur- 
isdiction; such penalty, when recovered, to be paid 
to the district in which the origin»! penalty was in- 
curred, and added to the schooi money thereof. 
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‘“THE PROBLEM OF LIFE.” 


E take the following paragraphs—in 

which the old ‘* problem’’ is viewed 

from a mathematical stand-point—from the 

address of Prof. Edward Brooks, to his late 

graduating class at Millersville Normal 
School : 

Understanding the conditions and requirements of 
the problem of life permit me to call your attention 
briefly to the method of its solution. 

Each individual must solve his life-problem 
for himself, Pupils oiten come to the recitation of 
the class-room and obtain a perfect mark, with solu- 
tion wrought out by some more industrious or tal- 
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ented class-mate. In the life-problem, however, 
though one may aid another by word and example, 
yet the solutions we carry up to the school of heaven 
must be our own. Our own hearts must have 
prompted he work, and our own hands have wrought 
it out. 
“‘ There is no shuffling, there the action lies 

In his true nature, and we ourselves compelled, 

Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults, 

To give in evidence.”’ 

The process of solution, as in mathematics, is one 
of synthesis and analysis. Good and evil are myste- 
riously blended in the human heart in society ; and 
we are to labor to increase the one and diminish the 
other, There is a spiritual addition and subtraction, 
as well as an arithmetical one, and we should strive 
to become skilled in these processes of the soul. The 
Bible recognizes and enjoins this duty, in its com- 
mand that all evil shall be put away trom the heart, 
and that we shall “add to our faith virtue, and to 
virtue knowledge, and to knowledge temperance, 
and to temperance patience, and to patience godli- 
ness, and to godliness brotherly kindness, and to 
brotherly kindness charity.” 

This problem is to be solved by deeds—by well- 
directed and continuous actions. Labor is the law 
of success: labor therefore both for character and 
achievements. It was Thoreau, I think, who said, 
“we must not only be good, but good for something.” 
We should embody our sentiments in living realities, 
for the benefit of the race, The pathway of life should 
be strewn with good deeds. ‘They should be like 
footprints marking the direction of our journey, or 
like mile-stones showing the distance we have 
traveled, 

By our characters and actions we enter as quanti- 
ties into the lile-problem we are solving. Some men 
and women are mere c7phers, without any value of 
their own, seeming only to occupy a placethat might 
be better filled by some human digit with a signifi- 
cant value. The man of no aim, no ambition, no 
high ideals, no aspiration or courage to do something 
in lite, isa spiritual zero. May this class furnish no 
spiritual nothings for the problem of life. Others 
enter this problem as negative quantities, with a 
value even less than zero. These are the workers 
of evil—the servants of sin—the corruption of the 
world—the source of its vice and wretchedness, its 
bigotry and crime, its shame and disgrace. Unlike 
the negative quantities of algebra, which are of some 
value when combined with other quantities, these 
moral negatives are of no use whatever, unless it be 
toshow the mercy and justice of Jehovah. Others, 
again, enter their problem of life as surd quantities, 
having no perfect powers of any degree; and others 
as imaginary quantities—some being so exceedingly 
imaginary, that we wonder what they mean, and why 
they are in the world at all, The best thing that so- 
ciety can do with them is, as in algebra, to throw a 
radical sign over their backs, and stand them aside 
as symbols of inconsistency, or as oddities, waiting 
for interpretation and use. 

May you enter the calculus of God’s great life- 
problem as fosifive quantities with a power and mean- 
ing of your own, clear, definite and exact. We want 
no zeros or negatives, no surds or imaginaries in the 
solution which we are preparing for the examination 
of the Great Master. We want positive men and 
women in the world, to do its work and discharge its 
duties. Society needs more spiritual p/us to cancel 
and destroy the spiritual minus of social life. You 
should enter this problem as positive integers, also. 
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“ Integer,” “ integrity ’—have you ever noticed the 
relation? Fractional men and women will not an- 
swer the conditions, Don’t letthe world have rea- 
son to charge you with being but “half a man.” 
Don’t be content with being but half a woman, (un- 
less it be the “ better half,’’) when the world so much 
needs your full development of powers for its purity 
and its progress. 
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CENTRE COUNTY. 








-RREUNION OF CENTRE COUNTY NORMAL INSTI- | 
TUTE. 


HE reunion exercises of the Centre | 
County Normal Institute took place | 
at Centre Hall, on Wednesday evening, 
Sept. 18, 1872, in the Lutheran church, 
before a crowded audience. The house was 
called to order at 7% o’clock by Supt. R. 
M. Magee. Opened with prayer by Mr. 
Fortney. Music by the class, accompanied 
by Mrs. Magee on the organ, who is a fine 
singer and accomplished performer on the 
organ and piano. The singing by the class 
was a popular feature of the entertainment. 
There were also several addresses and essays, 
affording variety to the exercises. The Re- 
union Address was by Mr. H. O. Kline, of 
Bedford, who gave a history of the Centre 
County Normal, and the reason why these 
reunions are held ; and spoke of the benefits 
derived from attending the Normal, thus 
preparing for the responsible duties of the 
profession. He encouraged teachers to rise 
higher in the scale, and not to be satisfied 
until the top round of the ladder has been 
neared. 

We understand that this session of the 
Normal has been a very successful one, re- 
flecting much credit on the teachers, Supt. 
R. M. Magee and Prof. Henry Meyer. 
Centre county can be proud of such an in- 
stitution for the promotion of the cause of 
education and the up-building of her teach- 
ers. Every teacher in the county would do 
well to attend this school. 

—In a recent letter Superintendent Ma- 
gee says, ‘‘ We expect to have Vocal Music 
not only practiced but taught in the public 
schools of our county this winter. I paved 
the way for this last winter in my visits, 
made this, together with Drawing and Physi- 
ology prominent in our ‘ Normal’ Course, 
and am examining all our teachers in the 
rudiments of these branches, noting the same 
on their certificates.’’ Mr. Magee keeps in 
the line of progress, plants his flag ahead and 
fights on towardsit. There is a good work 
doing in Centre county. 
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A NEW SCHOOL HOUSE AT WAYNESBORO. 





RIDAY, October 4, 1872, will be a day 

long remembered at the little town 

of Waynesboro. On that day, she dedicated 

her new school-house—a house of which her 
people have great reason to feel proud. 

Waynesboro is a pleasant town of about 

1,500 inhabitants, situated in the southern 
| part of Franklin county. For many years 
| the good people have been content to send 
' their children for five or six months of the 
| year to two school-houses, small, old, ugly, 
| ill-suited to the purpose, and even unhealthy. 
| At last, the intelligent and public-spirited 
gentlemen who now compose the board of 
directors determined to build a new school 
house. They secured a very fine location 
and purchased nearly two acres of ground. 
Inquiring of the State Superintendent where 
the best modern school buildings of the 
kind suited to their town could be found, 
they were directed to several, and, among 
the rest, to that at Strasburg, Lancaster 
county, described in a former number of 
the JouRNAL. They visited this house, and 
were so well pleased with it, that they took 
it for a model, and the house they have built 
is one of the best school-houses in the State 
of Pennsylvania. The whole cost isa little 
over $20,000. It has school-rooms, recita- 
tion-rooms, clothes’-rooms, play-rooms in 
the basement, a principal’s-room, a direct- 
ors’room, etc. The house is substantially built 
and well finished. The furniture is of 
modern pattern. A full supply of apparatus 
has been procured. The building will be 
heated with steam. The grounds are being 
fenced and laid out in walks. A portion of 
them has been set apart fora teacher’ s house; 
and next spring, shade trees, shrubbery and 
flowers are to be planted. The new faculty 
consists of a principal, salary $1,000 a year, 
and four assistants. The school is to-be 
completely graded, a high school depart- 
ment is to be organized, and a considerable 
number of youth from outside of the district 
have already applied for admission as stu- 
dents. 

The dedicatory exercises commenced at 
2P.M. Aprocession, consisting of scholars, 
clergymen, speakers, board of directors, and 
citizens, was formed at the town hall, and 
under the direction of Marshals Amberson, 
Strickler and Bickle, and, headed by a brass 
band, marched through several streets to the 








school-house. The stores and other public 
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places were all closed, and the people made 
the occasion a holiday. 

Arrived at the school-house the whole of 
the second story of which, the two rooms 
being thrown together, was completely filled, 
W. S. Amberson, esq., called the meeting 
to order, and prayer was offered by Rev. 
W. H. H. Hibshman. 

Addresses were then made by Dr. Hering, 
president of the school board; Dr. J. H. 
Shumaker, principal of the Chambersburg 
Academy, and State Superintendent Wick- 
ersham. The audience seemed deeply in- 
terested in the exercises, and the children 
lookec perfectly happy. We are sorry we 
have no abstract of Dr. Shumaker’s address, 
which was practical and well suited to such 
an occasion. Dr. Hering kindly gave us 
his manuscript, and his address will be found 
herewith. 

DR. HERING’S ADDRESS. 





Friends and Neighbors : The world in which we 
live is crowded with events both interesting and im- 
portant ; but we meet to-day under circumstances of 
more than ordinary interest. We meet to dedicate 
this house to educational purposes, and to make 
these beautiful halls the school-rooms of our children. 

I congratulate you, my friends, on an event of so 
much importance to us all, and fondly cherish the 
hope that our brightest anticipations, growing out of 
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the establishment of the school, may be fully realized. 
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houses such as have been used here in the past ; houses 
destitute of a single external attraction, and which, 
for want of proper arrangements and sufficient ven- 
tilation, were really not only uninviting, but positive- 
ly deleterious to health and threatening to life itself. 

Many a Waynesboro’ mother has seen, with deepest 
solicitude, the fresh bloom of health gradually fade 
from the face of her fair daughter or noble boy, 
but knew not the cause, A few visits to the school- 
rooms of her children, especially in the winter sea- 
son, would have explained it all. Neither an Aber- 
nethy nor a Brodie would have been necessary to 
explain to her the cause of their declining health. 

That which would be objectionable in a good 
school was the only commendable feature in our 
schools in the past, namely, the small portion of each 
year that was allotted to them. The erection of this 
building has cost $13,779. The furniture, fencing, 
paving, grading, maps, cistern, bell, etc., will cost a 
little over three thousand dollars additional, This 
does not include the heaters, the board uot yet havy- 
ing determined on the kind of heater to procure. 
The grounds cost three thousand dollars. This cost 
was met by the sale of the old school grounds for 
alike amount. The entire cost of our school prop- 
erty, when completed, will probably somewhat ex- 
ceed twenty thousand dollars. This will necessarily 
increase our school tax over what we have been ac- 
customed to pay, but we can afford a heavier tax, 
since we will now receive an ample return for the 
money invested, whereas we have hitherto realized 
little or no profit on it, 

The school we have established will, we trust, be 
a good one, and willenable the poorest widow of 
Waynesboro to fit her sons for business, and her 
daughters for teaching; and for such as desire a colle- 
giate course, it will enable them to enter the higher 


There is but little in life of greater importance and | classes. 


which ought to interest us, as parents, more than the 
education of our children. This being true, how 
deeply interested we should feel in the success of this 
school, and every one should be willing to contrib- 
ute, by word and act, all within his power to make 
it as good as possible. 

My associate¢ in the board of directors and my- 
self have labored for more than a year past to build 
such a house, and establish such a school as in our 
judgment the wants of this community demand. 
How well we have succeeded, it will be for you to 
determine. It seemed clear to us that a graded 
school was necessary, and that it should embrace a 
high school department. Toaccomplish this, a good 
site, suitable grounds, and a properly constructed 
building were necessary. Thesite has been selected, 
the house built, and the school established. Singly 
and combined, we think they are worthy of Waynes- 
boro. Let us, by our hearty and unceasing efforts in 
oo as it, prove that we are worthy of such a 
:- hool, 

It is a duty that we, as parents, owe to our chil 

« en, that we give them an even start in the race of 
| : with the children of other sections of the coun- 
tv. If we would have them compete successfully 
w h others, we must make their educational advan- 
te. A. pao With less than this we ought not to be 
satisfied, and I trust you will unite with me in saying 


now, that with !ess than this we w// mot be content. 
It would be difficult for us to impress our children 
with the idea that their education is a matter of 
much importance, when they feel that we are con- 
tent to see them sit for long weary hours, every day, in 


We now place the school in charge of an able 
corps of instructors, who, we doubt not, keenly feel 
the great responsibility devolving upon them. To 
you we this day commit the intellectual training of 
the children of hundreds of Waynesboro families. 
Our faith in you bids us be of good cheer. In con- 
clusion, let me say to you in the beautiful language of 
Mrs. Osgood : 

“ Work for some good, be it ever so slowly, 

Cherish some flower be it ever so lowly, 

Labor! all labor is noble and holy, 

Let thy great deeds be thy prayer to thy God.” 
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WHAT BOSTON THINKS .OF THE NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION, 





THE Advertiser, a leading Boston daily, 
expresses in the following editorial article 
its opinion of the National Association and 
its sense of the importance of the work it 
is doing. It no doubt echoes the senti- 
ment of the Boston people : 

“The meetings of the National Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, held in this city during the week, have been 
remarkable for the interest and variety of the topics 
which claimed attention. Whoever attended them, 
or read the daily abstracts of their proceedings, must 
have been struck with the sincere spirit of inquiry 
and the earnest disposition to iearn something which 





pervaded all departments of the Association. Not 
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congratulation, but consultation, was the busine % 
of the assembly, and seldom is a serious busineSS 
more faithfully and uninterruptedly attended to tha® 
it was by the teachers who met here. The variety 
of topics treated was not more remarkable than the 
almost unexceptional thoroughness and the direct- 
ness of the essays themselves, or the attention given 
to their suggestions. The discussions following the 
essays were apt and pointed, and in many instances 
rich with the wisdom of experience. 

“In the resolutions adopted as an expression of 
the sentiment of the Association on several matters, 
some of which were not considered for the first time 
this year, there are one or two points worthy of spe- 
cial attention. One of these is the unreserved and 

“cordial approbation of the bill, which has already 
been passed by one house of Congress, appropriating 
the proceeds of the sales of public lands to aid the 
establishment of public schools in the several States 
of the Union. The bill passed last winter is not the 
one originally introduced by Mr Hoar, but its pur- 
pose is the same, and its provisions are such that, if 
it becomes a law, it can hardly fail to prove one of 
the most beneficent statutes ever enacted. It is dif- 
ficult to see on what reasonable grounds there can 
be opposition to it. Concerning Mr Hoar’s original 
bill there was much debate and wide difference of 
opinion in the Association. It was, in fact, we sup- 
pose, a tentative measure, introduced with little ex- 
pectation that it would be adopted in form, but as a 
basis for discussion, of the general subject before 
the country, in the hope of securing, at no distant 
day, general acceptance of some measure of the 
kind practically useful. 

‘* The recognition of the present usefulness of the 
national bureau of educatiou, and the recommenda- 
tions touching the enlargement of its scope, are sig 
nificant. It would appear prima facie that a na- 
tional department of education would be an essential 
constituent of our system of government ; but it is 
nevertheless certain that for a long time after its es- 
tablishment it was of little appreciable advantage, 
and none knew its weakness better than those actively 
engaged in the educational work who most needed 
its assistance. The strong testimony of this Associa 
tion that it is now beginning to be useful to teachers 
and to the country, is of more than common yalue, 

‘The establishment of a national university, by 
which is meant a university endowed and controiled 
by the government, has always had strenuous advo 
cates. This Association has on one or two previous 
occasions favored in a general way some such 
scheme, A bill is now before Congress intended to 
accomplish this object, and its passage is favored by 
some of the members of the association. President 
Eliot’s timely protest against any official recommen 
dation of this bill, at the present time, appears to us 
sagacious and right. ‘There are, we think, valid ob 
jections to the establishment of such a university at all, 
though Mr Eliot’s objections only related to its pres- 
ent consideration. The scheme matured by succes- 
sive committees of the Association is a grand one in 
appearance, but it is visionary from every point of 
view. A committee, of which President Eliot is 
chairman, was appointed to consider the bill now 
before Congress, and report upon it at the next annual 
meeting, It is not likely that the scheme will be 
consummated before this report is made. 

“ An interesting incident of the session was the 
speech of Mr. Mori, the Japanese minister to the 
United States. Every additional mite of trustworthy 
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information obtained about the political and social 
revolution in progress in those islands increases the 
astonishment of the civilized nations. What Mr. Mori 
said about the likelihood that the English language 
would soon supplant the vernacular in that empire is 
of the utmost importance to us. Seeing what a de- 
gree of culture—regarding culture as the develop- 
ment of intellectual vigor—some of the Japanese race 


| have attained in spite of the poverty of their own 


language and their ignorance of any other, it would 
appear either that we attach an extravagant impor- 


| tance to language as a means of mental discipline, or 


that when all our opportunities are opened to our 
new neighbors, they will quickly get the start of 
English speaking nations in the elements of national 


| power.” 
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PROGRESS AT LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, 


AFAYETTE, so long obscured from the list of 
first-class colleges, has all of a sudden made 
wonderful advancement, and now we think leads all 
the colleges of Pennsylvania. Nocollegein America 
can compete with her in her technical courses; 
her faculty, thirty in number, are held up firmly by 
the great educators, Professors Coffin and March. 
How many times has Lafayette become so demoral- 
ized and shattered that recovery seemed almost im- 
possible? How many hard and difficult obstructions 
had she to contend with before she saw the light of 
success? During thelatter part of the past war, the 
college became so weakened and demoralized that 
the trustees came together for the purpose of closing 
the college ; something providential prevented, and 
since Dr. Cattell has taken hold of the college, 
which was some five years ago, Lafayette has known 
nothing but success. When the Doctor first con- 
nected himself with the college as a Professor, there 
were only two buildings belonging to the college— 
these not of the most imposing structure. One of 
these, the old Rectory, was a shameful disgrace to 
College Hill. Since he has taken hold of the execu- 
tive part of the college, Lafayette has been made 
glad. Among her most prominent buildings, are 
Jenks’ Chemical Hall, Astronomical Observatory, and 
McKean’s large brick building trimmed with brown 
stone. The old college building has been greatly 
improved. The east wing is the library—a very 
handsome room. The collection of books is suffi- 
cient to supply reading matter for five times the num- 
ber of students. The west wing contains the chapel, 
supposed to seat from six hundred to seven hun- 
dred people. A large organ is being made to aid 
in the chapel exercises. Beside these improvements 
are the Professors’ houses, of which Dr. Cattell’s 
takes the lead. This is a fine building—as if over- 
hanging the Delaware river at a height of two hun- 
dred feet. Around him are twelve Professors’ 
houses which give College Hill quite a town-like 
appearance. All these might be considered minor 
improvements in comparison with the great Pardee 
Scientific building, which is now being built When 
finished it will be one of the largest scientific build- 
ings in America, the supposed cost being three hun- 
dred thousand dollars. Six other buildings for dor- 
mitories are the sum total of College Hill. The 
chemical and astronomical apparatus has been fur- 
nished during the past two or three years, and is 
greatly improved each year. Lafayette, with her 
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numerous buildings, raised at the height of two hun- 
dred feet above the town of Easton, shows her off 
finely to the country around. Her natural scenery 
and position cannot be surpassed. From College 
Hill the Delaware Water Gap, at a distance of thirty 
miles, can be seen; also, other places of interest. 
The incoming Freshman class will be the largest that 
has ever entered Lafayette. To a young man wishing 
to receive the full benefits and pleasures of college 
life, together with health and scenery, we would 
recommend Lafayette.— Doylestown Democrat. 


Since the above was written the Fall Term 
at Lafayette has opened with a Freshman 
class of 110. 
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J ERSONAL. 


PRESIDENT MILLER, of Waynesburg Col- 
lege, has been traveling for some months in 
the interest of the institution. He deserves 
success. No one of our younger colleges is 
doing a better work than Waynesburg. It 
is an interesting fact, that this institution 
was one of the first in the country to open 
its doors to women. 


Pror. J. W. SHOEMAKER, of Philadelphia, 
received the degree of A. M. from Waynes- 
burg College at the recent commencement. 


WiLuiAM H. Jounson, an old friend of 
the JouRNAL, and a frequent contributor to 
its columns, is writing for the Bucks Coun- 
ty /ntelligencer a series of articles on ‘‘ Pro- 
gress in Public Schools within the last half 
century.’’ Mr. Johnson is now over eighty 
years of age, but his views of teaching are 
among the most advanced. 


_WE clip the following from the Colorado 
Monthly tor October : 

Professor Henry Carver, late principal of 
the Denver public schools, has just opened 
a graded academy for both sexes in our city. 
His advertisement will be found in another 
column. The Professor and his daughter 
are both accomplished teachers, and the 
fact that they commenced with forty pupils 
is evidence of their popularity, and a good 
indication of their future success. We 
should not be at all surprised if these enthu- 
siastic educators built up, in a few years, an 
institution ot learning in our city second to 
none in the West. 


A. B. Cor.iss, Principal of the Hughesian 
School, Buckingham, Bucks county, has 
been elected Principal of the high school 
of Oxford, Chester county. The position 
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was made vacant by the-election of Mr. H. 
F. Peirce to the office of County Superin- 
tendent. 


THe TEACHERS of Westmoreland and 
Armstrong counties, at the joint institute 
recently held at Leechburg, unanimously 
passed the following complimentary resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, That Superintendents Jones and Glenn 
have our entire confidence as faithful and efficient 
officers, and that they should receive the hearty co- 
operation of every earnest laborer in the cause of 
education. 


- Joun Ports, EsQ., having resigned his 
position as school director of the borough 
of Norristown, on account of his contem- 
plated removal to Illinois, was handsomely 
entertained by Superintendent Gotwals, at 
his residence, on the evening of October 
3d. There were present the teachers of the 
public schools, members of the School 
Board, and invited guests. 

During the evening, the following pream- 
ble and resolutions, which had before been 
unanimously adopted by the teachers, were 
read by Superintendent Gotwals, sanctioned 
by Dr. J. B. Poley, president of the school 
board, and appropriately responded to by 
Mr. Potts: 


WHEREAS: Circumstances are about to take from 
our midst, John Potts, one of our most intelligent 
and respected citizens, and for the past twenty-two 
years an active and influential member of our school 
board, therefore : 

Resolved, That we, the superintendent and teachers 
of the public schools of Norristown, do recognize in 
the removal of the above named gentleman from 
among us, the loss of one our most efficient co-labor- 
ers in the cause uf popular education, and the teach- 
er’s tried and true friend. 

Resolved, That Mr. Potts bears with him to his 
western home, our kindest wishes for his health, 
happiness and prosperity; and that it would be our 
pleasure at any time to welcome his return to our 
borough, either as a visitor or a resident. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be published in 
the newspapers of Norristown, and the Pennsy/va- 
nia School Fournal. 


Pror, WM. B. HALL can _ be engaged as instructor 
and leader in vocal music during the two weeks 
begining Dec. 23d, and Dec. 30. Asa voealist and as 
teacher in this special branch, Prof. H. has few 
superiors. He knows how to “enthuse” an insti- 
tute. He may be addressed at Lancaster, Pa. 


MARRIED. 


Hitites—StTeruHens.— August 22d, 1872, before Hon. Wm. S. 
Stokley, Mayor of Philadelphia, David Hilles to Lydia W. Ste- 
phens, both of Norristown 

The JOURNAL is indebted to Mrs. Hilles for several 
excellent articles, and the happy pair have our best 
wishes in their new relation. 
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DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
HARRISBURG, Nov., 1872 


REPORTS OF INSTITUTES. 


ports of their county institutes, they will be 


1 superintendents will send in promptly the re- 
The matter then 


noticed as they were last year. 
attracted considerable interest. 


TO SUPERINTENDENTS. 


All superintendants are earnestly enjoined to use 
in their visitations the zew Note-book furnished by 
the Department, and to collect the school statistics of 
their respective jurisdictions strictly in accordance 
with the instructions found therein. Done in this 
way, the result will be very valuable. Heretofore 
the whole thing has been extremely unsatisfactory. 


TABLE SHOWING SUPERINTENDENT'S 
WORK. 


The attention of directors is specially called to 
the table published in this number, showing the 
amount of work done by superintendents during the 
past school year. Any one carefully examining the 
table will not be apt to charge thereafter that these 
officers do not earn their money. 


CITY AND BOROUGIT REPORTS. 


The table found further on presenting statistics of 
the schools and school work for September in the 
cities and boroughs of the State having superintend- 
ents, is a very interesting one. By it we can not 
only learn the status of school affairs in the different 
cities and boroughs, but we can compare one with 
another. If superintendents will send in their re- 
ports as soon after the beginning of each month as 
pessible, say by the 5th, we will continue the publica- 
tion of the table from month to month. On an- 
other occasion wz shall draw some lessons from it. 


DEPARTMENT HELP AT INSTITUTES. 


WE are now enabled to add the name of Dr. 
Franklin Taylor, of West Chester, to the list con- 
tdined in the recent circular of the department ad- 
dressed to county superintendents. We regret that 
he was not heard from in time to include his name 
among the others. 


INSTITUTE INSTRUCTORS. 


Pror. E. Hupparp Bartow, of Lafayette Col- 
lege, Easton, Pa., will lecture on elocution at Teach- 
ers’ Institutes this season. He will also give instruc- 
tion in other subjects, if desired. Prof. Barlow is 
an accomplished elocutionist, and has had successful 
experience as an institute instructor. Superinten- 
dents desiring his services should make early appli- 
cation to him personally. 

Pror. J. TENNEY, Owego, Tioga county, New 

ork, a gentleman of lacge experience in institute 





work, offers his services to Superintendents in Penn- 
sylvania. He refers to Messrs. Northrop of Connect 
icut, Johnson ‘of Maine, and Sheldon and Weaver 
of New York. He says his aim is “to do thorough 
scholarly and manly work.” From personal know]- 
edge, it is proper to say that Prof. Tenney enjoys an 
excellent reputation as an institute instructor. — 


———— 


COUNTY INSTITUTES. 
Crawford, Saegerstown.......+. PELE RIE Ne ane Oct. 
Berks, Reading......+.. css + Radesss:éndhes opéndbon 
Chester, West Chester......... 
Warren, Wrightsville,, ....... 
Sullivan, Laporte. ........... 0+ o0> sovescese eoccenes m 
Cumberland, Mechanicsburg........ «2.20. see0e Nov. 
Susquehanna, Montrose........... fase 
Lancaster, Lancaster 
Wayne, Honesdale 
Mercer, Mercer 
Lebanon, Lebanon 
Wyoming, Tunkhannock.,,.........0+..00+ (acskebes 
Erie, Union City 
Carbon, Mauch Chunk 
Montrose, Stroudsburg....... 
MMAR. F EBUNIIICs races con onpdnn pans euses'-sdgunts 
Franklin, Chambersburg. ......00. ssssesee eesees 
Cameron, Emporium ..,,.. .. 
Union, Lewisburg 
Lycoming, Jersey Shore .,.....0. ssccssees seeeeness 
I RO i a es 
Northampton, Easton 
Luzerne, Pittston.,............. 
Clinton, Lock Haven.... .... 
Jefferson, Brookville 3 
RT, MONOMOE. cussbas scavncaneseksoace diabaebiseos 
Armstrong, Kittanning 
Northumberland, Sunbury 
Clearfield, Clearfield 
ae MME chit cages kittoancs acbins sokhorie-dekndnens 
Huntingdon, Huntingdon 
Perry, New Bloomfield ..... 2.000 soccceso-sesceee ‘ 
Greene, Waynesbury......... 
Washington, Canonsburg...... 
Somerset, Somerset 
Se Rdtidaniadatdteanren 
Westmoreland, Greensburg,..... enweeeeetocses a0 
Mifflin, Lewistown.,,..... 
Lehigh, Allentown...... 
Schuylkill, Pottsville............ 
Fulton, McConnelisburg 
CAME, SIOUMMMIIEE 5050. cocscce sonivcses sosces 
Fayette, Uniontown 
Centre, Bellefonte..,....... 
Adams, Gettysburg... ......... 
Dauphin, Harrisburg.. ...., 





CO .RECTION. 

Owing to changes in districts and confusion im 
names, it was stated in the last number of the 
JOURNAL that, among others, the counties of Car- 
bon, Washington, Montgomery, Crawford and Bucks 
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were in arrears with their reports. It is now found 
that Carbon was full July 16; Washington, July 29, 
Montgomery, August 12; Crawford, August 24; and 
Bucks, September 3. Similar mistakes may possibly 
have been made with some other counties. 


PERMANENT CERTIFICATES GRANTED. 





NO. | NAMES. 


964|S. H. Piersol 
965|Mary E. Merrick 
966, Sarah S, Lines 

967| Annie L. Paul 

968) Hannah A. Buckman 
969'Charles H. Dale 


| RES) DENCE. 





Rochester, Beaver 
New Hope, Bucks 
Brownsville, Fayette 
Apollo, Armstrong 
3uckingham, Bucks 
‘ranklin, Venango 





STATE TRUSTEES IN NORMAL 
SCHOOL BOARDS. 


N accordance with a supplement to an 
act ‘‘ to provide for the due training of 
teachers for the Common Schools of the 
State,’’ approved February 15, 1872, the 
State Superintendent of Common Schools 
has appointed the following persons, to 
serve on behalf of the State, as Trustees in 
the several Normal School districts : 

Second District: Hon. A. L. Hayes, Lancaster, 
Pa., and Hon. J. B. Warfel, Lancaster, Pa. 

Twelfth District: Geo. H. Cutler, Esq., Girard, 
Erie county, and M. W. Oliver, Esq., Spring, Craw- 
ford county, 

Fifth District : Hon. S. B. Elliott, Blossburg, Ti- 
oga county, and D. W. C. Huntington, D. D., 
Mansfield, Tioga county. 

Third District: Thomas D. Fisher, Esq., Kutz- 
town, Berks county, and Rev. S. K. Brobst, Allen- 
town, Lehigh county. 

Sixth District: J. C. Rhodes, Esq., Danville, 
Montour county, and M. E. Jackson, Esq., Berwick, 
Columbia county. 

first District: Hon. H, Jones Brooke, Media, 
Delaware county, and Henry T. Darlington, Esq., 
Doylestown, Bucks county. 

It was thought by those who secured the 
enactment that led to the appointment of 
these gentlemen as trustees on the part of 
the State, in the several normal school 
boards, that the heavy pecuniary interest 
which the State has in her normal schools 
should be represented. ‘The State appro- 
priations to the several schools are as fol- 
lows : 


To Millersville 

To Kutztown 

To Mansfield 

To Blo msburg 

To Edinboro 

Be We ae CIO cvcdstdins 060800 cncven ddhscd ccs mn 
‘To Shippensburg 

To California 

To Indiana 


$50,293.39 
21,999 19 


22,462.68 
15,557.00 


These appropriations have been made for 
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buildings, for apparatus, and for aiding stu- 
dents. Some of the schools have received 
more from the State than from all private 
sources. 

Besides, the State has other and higher 
interests in our normal schools than those of 
a pecuniary character. It looks to them to 
supply ‘rained teachers for its common 
schools, and, when well considered, nothing 
can have a more important bearing upon its 
future welfare and prusperity. Whatever 
concerns the management of normal schools, 
therefore, is a State interest of no small 
magnitude, and should be carefully looked 
after. The normal schools of nearly all 
other countries and other States are man- 
aged exclusively by the State authorities; 
our policy is to combine State with local 
control. If normal schools are left wholly 
in private hands, it is not difficult to see 
that their tendency will be to become nar- 
rower and more selfish year by year, until 
in the end the State shall be compelled to 
materially modify, if not to repudiate, the 
whole system. It may be the interest of 
private parties controlling these schools to 
admit a// applicants, whether they design 
to become teachers or not; to employ a 
weak faculty at small salaries; to graduate 
large classes without much regard to the 
scholarship of the individuals who compose 
them; to increase the prices charged stu- 
dents, so as to absorb the State appropria- 
tion made for the special benefit of those 
who desire to become teachers; and, if so, 
the State’s interest is decidedly different, 
and it should have a voice in the boards of 
trustees. 

The appointment of State trustees in the 
normal school boards will make the schools 
more popular with the people, and help 
them in the Legislature. They all ask for 
further appropriations ; some of them greatly 
need such appropriations. The main ob- 
stacle in the way of getting these appropria- 
tions will be removed, when the Legislature 
can be convinced that the money will be 
sacredly devoted to the purposes for which 
it is given. Such assurance will be had in 
the fact of a State representation in the seve- 
ral boards of trustees. The argument used 
with most effect against appropriations to 
normal schools has always been that they 
are private institutions, managed in the in- 
terest of private parties. 

Thanks to the voluntary action of the au- 
thorities of the schools themselves, this ar- 
gument can be no longer used; and, be- 
sides, this State representation in their 
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boards of trustees will tend to lift them up 
higher, to broaden them out, and to keep 
them in the line of the noble work they 
were designed to do. 


rs 
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CITY AND BOROUGH REPORTS FOR SEP- 
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CONTESTED ELECTIONS. 


THE DAUPHIN COUNTY CASE. 





In the matter of the objections to the issue of a com- 
mission to D. H. E. La Ross, as County Superin- 
tendent of the county of Dauphin, made by several 
boaras of directors and filed during the month of 
May, 1872. 

At the convention of school directors of the county 
of Dauphin, held May 7th, 1872, D. H. E. La Ross 
was elected County Superintendent of said county, 
having received sixty-five out of ninety votes polled. 
Before the expiration of the thirty days allowed by 
law for making objections to the issue of commissions 
to persons elected to the office of County Superin- 
tendent, petitions were received from a majority of 
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one-fifth of all the boards of directors in the county 
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and numerous other citizens objecting to the issue of 
a commission to Mr. La Ross on the ground of “ne- 
glect of duty aud incompetency,” and this charge 
was duly sworn to by three of the signers to the 
petitions. The districts making the charge through 
a majority of the several boards were the following : 
East Hanover, Lykens borough, Williams, Union- 
town, Jefferson. and Millersburg. Three of the 
board of Middletown district united in the charge. 

The only way of answering objections to the issue 
of acommission to a county superintendent founded 
upon a charge of incompetency is, by submitting to 
an examination conducted by the State Superinten- 
dent and two other competent persons, associated 
with him; and such a committee being constituted, 
Mr. La Ross was summoned to appear for examina- 
tion before it on Thursday, June 2oth, at 10 o’clock 
A.M. Instead of appearing for examination, how- 
ever, he presented papers signed by several direciors 
who had previously signed the petitions making the 
charges against him, asking that their names be 
withdrawn from the petitions. If their request 
could have been granted, it would have ‘eft the pe- 
titions without the legal number of signers, and con- 
sequently quashed the whole proceeding and secur- 
ed Mr. La Ross the commission. The question at 
once arose, whether directors who have signed pe- 
titions making objections to the issue of a commis- 
sion to acounty superintendent can withdraw their 
names after the expiration of the thirty days allow- 
ed by law for making objections. Pending the con- 
sideration of this question, Mr. La Ross was excused 
from the examination; but as soon as time was had 
for a careful consideration of the matter, it was seen 
that no names could be withdrawn after acase is 
fully in the hands of the State Superintendent for de- 
cision, which is immediately after the expiration of 
the thirty days. The law evidently does not con- 
template that any one elected county superintendent 
would attempt to meet the grave charge of incom- 
petency or any other, by securing the withdrawal of 
names signed to the petition making objections. The 
proper way of meeting it is by passing the examina- 
tion established by law. Besides, the law does not 
presume that directors will do an official act one day 
which they will repudiate the next. 

At the expiration of the thirty days, therefore, the 
case of objections to the issue of a commission to a 
county superintendent is made up and goes into the 
hands of the State Superintendent for adjudication, 
and must be decided upon its merits. To open the 
door after that time for obtaining more signatures, or 
for the withdrawal or re-insertion of names would be 
to create endless confusion and tend to defeat the 
ends of justice. In view of this conclusion, Mr. 
La Ross was duly notified that he must submit to 
an examination, and Saturday, the 29th of June, 
was appointed for it to take place. Onthat day, a 
certificate was received from his physician, stating 
that he was unwell and requesting that the time of 
the examination might be postponed. This was 
done; but when he recovered sufficiently to appear 
at the School Department he declined altogether to 
be examined. He presented, however, a sworn 
statement in answer tothe charge of a neglect of 
duty, setting forth the number of visits he had made 
to the schools, etc. 

As the charge of incompetency was made against 
Mr. La. Ross in the form provided by law, and as 
there is no way of answering such a charge except 


(See page 171.) 

















TABLE SHOWING WORK DONE BY SUPER:NTENDENTS DURING SCHOOL‘ YEAR, 1872. 
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by a personal examination, which Mr. La Ross de- 
clined, there seemed to be no way but to refuse to 
commission him as county superintendent of Dau- 
phin county, and to issue a commission to the gen- 
tleman, Mr. S. D. Ingram, who in the convention of 
directors received the next highest number of votes. 
The law permits no other disposition of the case. 

J. P. WickersHAM, Sup’t. Common Schools. 


LEHIGH COUNTY. 


In the matter of the objections to the issue of a com- 
misstc to Fames O. Knauss of the county of Lehigh 
made <E. F. Young, and filed during the month 
of May, 1872: 

_ The certificate of election of County Superintend- 

ent for the county of Lehigh, filed May 10, 1872, 
contains tue following: The whole number of direc- 

tors present was 101, of whom on the last vote, 52 

voted for the said James O. Knauss and that E. J. 

Young received 41 votes and G. Heffner 4 votes.” 

According to this statement, James O. Knauss re- 

ceived the votes of a majority of the directors pres- 

ent and was of course elected. 

But before the expiration of the thirty days allowed 
for making objections to the issue of a commission, 
the following paper was received : 

To tne Hon. J. P. Wickersnam, 

State Superintendent of Common Schools. 
Sir: The undersigned, ‘‘a majority of the members of not 
less than one-fifth of the school boards in.”’ the county of Le- 
high, make the following statement of facts in relation to the 
election for County Superintendent held at the Court House in 
the city of Allentown, on the seventh day of May, 1872: On 
the first ballot, the secretary, John M. Jacoby, reportec to the 
president in figures the following as the result: 


E. J. Youne, 40 votes. Jas. O. Knauss, 36 votes. 

Gro. H.Herrner, 23 “ P. Hicker, 2 “ 

On examination the secretary’s tally paper exhibited the fol- 

wing : 

E. J Youne, 45 votes. Jas.O Kwauss, 36 votes. 

Gro. H. Herrner,23 “ L. P. Hicker, oo 

On the second ballot, the secretary announced as the result in 
figures to the president the following : 


E. J. Youna, 41 votes. Jas. O. Knauss, 52 votes. 
Grorce H. Herrner, 4 votes. 


Thereupon the president declared James C. Knauss elected. 
It was subsequently discovered, after the convention had ad- 
journed, and as the members were retiring, quite a number of 
whom were yet in the room, that the tally paper of the secre- 
tary exhibited the following result : 


E. J. Youne, 49 votes. as. O. Knauss, 52 votes. 
G H. Herrner. 4 votes. 


In view of the foregoing facts, we respectfully request you to 
withhold the commission until a full and impartial examination 
can be made. 

It was deemed inexpedient, as it would have been 
troublesome and expensive, to summon all the di- 
rectors to meet at Allentown to give evidence, and 
therefore Mr. Young, at whose instance the objec- 
tions were made, visited the directors in company 
with a Justice of the Peace, and obtained their aff- 
davits to the fact of their being present in the room 
where the convention was held, at the time the last 
ballot was taken. From these affidavits, it appeared 
that there were one hundred and eight directors 
present, and it followed that if Mr. Knauss only re- 
ceived fifty-two votes, he fell short ot a majority of 
the whole number present,and consequently was 
not elected. 

Upon this state of facts being made known to Mr. 
Knauss, he admitted that the vote on the last ballot 
was incorrectly reported, and that there were one 
hundred «nd eight directors present; but he showed 
by the affidavits taken by Mr. Young, and by those 
subsequently taken by himself, that on the last ballot 
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he received fifty-seven votes, more than a majority 
of the votes of all the directors present. So clearly 
was this fact established, that Mr Young generously 
withdrew all further opposition, and a commission 


was directed to be made out to Mr. Knauss. 
J. P. WicKERSHAM, Supt. Common Schools. 
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ITEMS FROM LATE REPORTS. 





UCKS.—Durham, Nockamixon and Springfield, 

have each added a month to their school terms, 

and have, together with Bedminster, Bristol township 

Solebury and Southampton, increased the salaries of 

their teachers. Upper Wakefield, Nockamixon and 

Wrightstown have decided to grade salaries accord- 
ing to the qualifications of teachers, 

CAMBRIA.—Teachers scarce, but qualifications so 
far rather better than heretofore. Could furnish po- 
sitions to fifty good teachers besides what we now 
have. 

CLIN?1oN.—Twenty-four teachers in attendance at 
the county normal school during the month. Male 
teachers are very scarce and will likely continue so 
while such low salaries are paid. Some districts con- 
tinue to employ inferior male teachers in preference 
to well qualified females. 

Erik County.—The districts of North East and 
Wayne have abolished the practice of ‘* boarding 
round.” This nuisance willsoon cease to retard the 
progress of our schools. 


JEFFERSON.—Our schools will open generally 
about the second Monday of October. The salaries 
of teachers are generally from $30 to $45 per month, 
about the same as heretofore, 

Err Ciry.—Wm. Reed, Jr., Principal of the 
high school, has resigned. The school while under 
his direction has been very successful. Mr. Reed 
has prepared quite a number of pnpils for his 4/ma 
Mater, Harvard University. He is to take editorial 
charge of the Zaunton (Mass.,) Gazette. 

Hype Park.—The .attendance of our schools 
would have been much larger were it not that small- 
pox is raging in this vicinity, 

ScRANTON City.—The evening schools are in op- 
eration, taught by five teachers—one male and four 
femaleteachers, The recent establishment of a Ro- 
man Catholic institution under the charge of the 
Sisters, has takena number of girls from the public 
schools. é 

York BorouGcH.—Our schools are again in suc- 
cessfuloperation. The past month has been one of 
unusual prosperity. A larger percentage of atten- 
dance is reported than at any time previous. All 
names of truants are reported to the superintendent, 
and through him to the Board of Directors. Also, 
the names of those standing first and second in each 
classduring the month. Aroll of honor is annually 
prepared, containing the names of those who reach 
the first and second at the annual examinations. A 
permanent registry grade is made of these names, to- 
gether with those who do not miss a single session of 
school during the year. These lists are published in 
the papers of the borough. Thus diligence in study 
and regular attendance are greatly improved, 

ARMSTRONG AND WESTMORELAND,—The joint in- 
stitute of the teachers of Westmoreland and Armstrong 
counties convened at Leechburg, September 25th, and 
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continued in session three days. The institute was 
called to order by the president, Supt. H. M_ Jones, 
and opened with prayer by Prof. C.L. Ehrenfeld, Prin- 
cipal of the Southwestern State Normal School. 
Superintndent Glenn, of Armstrong, was chosen 
vice president, Jno. F. McKee, secretary,and Miss 
Reynolds, assistant secretary. The principal sub- 
jects brought up for discussion were as follows : How 
can institutes be made most beneficial? Methods of 
teaching grammar ; Parental co-operation ; Wants of 
our schools, and causes of failure in teaching Dur- 
ing the session essays were read by Miss M. A. Fitz- 
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gerald—subject, “ Our Work;” and Miss Frantz— 


subject, “ The Beautiful Life.” On Thursday even- 
ing, Miss Emma Garfield gave an elocutionary enter- 
tainment Prof. Gourley, of Pittsburgh, lectured on 
methods of teaching geography. He claimed that 
geography should be taught as a science and not as 
a miss of isolated facts. *The exercises during the 
sessions were interspersed with music by the Slate 
Lick glee club, which contributed much to the in- 
terest of the meeting. It was decided to hold an- 
other “ joint institute” in Apollo, during the second 





week in April, 1873. 
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Book NOoTICEs. 





A MANUAL OF AMERICAN IDEAS —Designed for 
the use of Schools, etc. By Casper T. Hopkins, M. 
A, San Francisco; Printed for the Author. 


We write on election day. We have just returned 
from the polls where we voted ourself, and silently 
watched others voting. 

The political campaign just closing has been char- 
acterized by its accustomed violence. The changes 
have been continually rung for months upon charges 
of deception, trickery, falsehood, fraud and corrup- 
tion. We personally know enough of efforts to 
cheat honest citizens, to pullute the ballot-box, to 
bribe voters, to make apatriot’s heart ache. Thou- 
sands of men will be brought to the polls to-day who 
know little or nothing of the nature of our institu- 
tions, or of the questions at issue before the people. 
They vote as they are told—too often, for the side 
that pays them best. 

We are an admirer, almost a worshiper, of republi- 
can institutions. We believe with our whole heart 
in a government ‘‘ of the people, by the people, for 
the people.” But we cannot resist the conviction 
that the fell canker-worms of -ignorance and corrup- 
tion are destroying the vitality of the political system 
our fathers framed for us,and which some of us hold 
so dear. Can he be a patriot who buys an office? 
Who obtains one by trickery and fraud? Who 
debauches men with money or with whisky to 
accomplish his ends? No, No! he is his country’s 
deadliest enemy. He stabs her to the heart. He 
murders her so far as hishand can do it. Has Penn 
sylvania any such men ? 

But we sat down to notice the book that heads this 
article. The nation can be cured of the disease that 
threatens its life, and one of the best medicines to 
administer in the case is “‘ American Ideas,” This, 
if taken in the early stages of the disease, by the 
= a of the country, will prove a valuable remedy. 

e have long lamented the fact of the iack of po- 
litical knowledge on the part even of our educated 
classes. Almost nothing is done in our common schools 
and very little in our colleges, to acquaint the young 
with the origin, formation and nature, of our com- 
plex system of government, They learn something, 
it is true, from newspapers, and from the speeches of 
candidates for office; but this is in great part super- 
ficial, and comes from prejudiced parties, and is de- 
signed for personal or partisan effect. What is want- 


ed is for American children, while their minds are 
open to receive such truth, to be imbued with the 


great leading ideas which underlie the structure of 
our government. They ought to be political philos- 
ophers before they begin the practice of the art of 
politics They should be patriots before they be- 
| come partisans. 

It is a little strange that the best text-book for 
schools, on political subjects, should appear on the 
Pacific coast ; but such distinction we unhesitatingly 
give the “ Manual” now before us. It is not per- 
fect. Here and there we should disagree with the 
aathor; as, for example, in the proposition he makes 
in the very first sentence of the first chapter of his in- 
troduction, The arrangement of his subjects seems 
to us stiff andtoomechanical, The question and an- 
swer method’ we never liked in any text-book. But 
| on the whole, the book is a very valuable contribu- 
| tion to our educational literature, and we heartily 
| wish that every school-boy and school-girl in Penn- 
sylvania, could make its contents a part of his or her 
education. If so, we cannot doubt that the next 
generation would be wiser and better than 
the present, and something effective would have been 
done to lift our politics from the slough in which 
there now seems real danger that free institutions 
may go down in despair. w. 
Eciectic PRIMARY Copy-BOOK. 70 accompany the 

Eclectic System of Penmanship. Cincinnati; Wil- 

son Hinkle & Co. Price, 12 cents. 

The Eclectic System of Penmanship needs only 
to bemore generally known in Pennsylvania to in- 
sure its wider popularity. The primary copy-book 
just issued has a page, in shape nearly square, and is 
designed for use during the second year of school 
life. It contains all the small letters, capitals, and 
figures. There is not toomuch ruling, and the style 
of penmanship is easy and natural. Sample copies 
will be sent to teachers, by mail, to any address, at 
ten cents each. + 
THE STANDARD. A collection of Sacred and Secular 

Music for Choirs, Conventions, Singing-schools, etc. 

By L. O. Emerson and H R. Palmer. Pp.: 399. 

Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co. Price $1.50. 

Some years since Mr Emerson published a church 
music book that met with great favor from both 
schools and choirs. This was followed by the Jubi- 
late, astill more popular work. What was done by 
Mr. Emerson in the east, Mr. Palmer did in the 
west. These now uniting their forces, have togeth- 
er issued the work under notice. It has, in addi- 
tion to sacred music, quite a large collection of easy 
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glees and songs suitable for practice and rehearsals 
by choirs and singing schools. + 
THE ETYMOLOGICAL READER. By Epes Sargent and 

Amasa May. Pp.: 480. Philadelphia; E. H, But- 

ler & Co 1872. Retail price $1.50. 

The Messrs. Butler & Co. have just completed their 
New American Series with a reader of which they 
are justly proud. Stepping aside from the beaten 
track, they do not name it “ Sixth” but “ Etymologi- 
cal ”—a fitting title, since the select etymologies at- 
tached to each reading lesson are the characteristic 
feature of the book. One gets to the heart of a word 
only through its roots, and whether teacher or pupil 
knows anything of the parent tongues or not, these 
select etymologies will afford many valuable facts 
and be full of suggestive thought. The book opens 
with some brief principles of elocution and an ety- 
mological introduction of twenty-five or more pages ; 
the index contains twenty-four closely printed pages 
of words whose etymology is given, with page on 
which each may be found; this is preceded by over 
thirty pages of “ artificial” sentences for etymologi- 
cal practice. The illustrations, twelve of which are 
full-page, are very fine specimens of wood engraving ; 
the paper is smooth as satin; the type clear; the 
printing a first-class job; and the selections—the 
main feature of any reading-book—new, choice and 
worthy, of themselves, to make the Etymological 
Reader stand side by side with the best. + 


A BioGRAPHICAL History OF LANCASTER CoUNTY. 
Being a History of Early Settlers and Eminent 
Men of the County; as also much other Unpub- 
lished Inf. rmation, chufly of a Local Character. 
By Alex. Harris. Pp.: 638. Lancaster: Elias 
Barr & Co. 

Three times we have sat down tosay of this enter- 
taining work the fair word it merits, and as ojten, 
lost in admiration of living celebrities here sketched, 
have forgotten the duty of the hour. The great men 
of our local politics and local tradition none would 
ever appreciate at their full value were it not for the 
happy thought of such “ Biographical History ”’ as is 
here afforded—thanks to diligent author and enter- 
prising publisher! The variety of dishes is the 
charming feature of this rare repast. The reader 
goes back to the book, like the miner to his claim, 
confident that there are nuggets yet unearthed, rich 
as any he has found. Mark Twain’s sketches of In- 
nocents Abroad are sometimes “ immense ’”’—here oc- 
casional sketches of Innocents at Home are equally 
delightful reading. It is well that these appear in 
most cases during the life-time of the subjects under 
notice, since, if any estimate be too high or any facts 
be over-stated, the veracious chronicler who shall 
write our local history a hundred years hence may 
find all corrected in a subsequent edition of the book 

But, badinage aside, the work is one of great 
value, because of the very large fund of satisfactory 
information as to our local biographical history which 
it brings to one’s hand, and which can be had no- 
where else even in many volumes. Nota few of 
these sketches are ably written, and at the same time 
contain just what the general public cares to know, 
Of our really great men, however—-and there have been 
such in our history—no sketch can be said to be ex- 
haustive. That of Thaddeus Stevens, contributed 


by Alex. Hood, is, we believe, severely just, as it is 
certainly the ablest we have yet found. Compared 
with others, it fitly ranks where the Commoner him- 
‘That of James 


self ranked in our local annals. 
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Buchanan is alsoa memoir of some twenty-four pages, 
just rather than generous, But the sketch of Thos, 
H. Burrowes, to whom Pennsylvania owes a heavier 
debt of gratitude than to either ot these great men, or, 
indeed, to any other whom Lancaster county has yet 
produced, is unsatisfactory, inasmuch as space given 
to some dead political issue might better have been 
occupied by a more extended treatment of his far- 
reaching common-school work. We speak of the 
book as we are impressed by it, recognizing it, by all 
odds, as the most valuable contribution yet made to 
our local history, despite the fact that it is in some 
respects open to fair criticism. Did the people of 
Lancaster county know just what it is, it would find 
its way into every old family in this part of the State, 
selling by thousands. There should also be an ac- 
tive demand for it on the part of those who have em- 
igrated from our midst, but with whom “ home ”’ ties 
are yet strong and “ home” associations pleasant to 
recall. Readers such as these will have full value for 
their money in the purchase of this ‘“ Biographical 
History.” + 

HuMAN ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE. 

A Text- Book for Schools, Academies, Colleges and 

Families. By Fos. C. Martindale, M. D., Late 

Principal of Madison Grammar School, Philadel- 

phia. Author of First Lessons in Natural Philos- 

ophy, ec. 16mo. Pp.: 242. Philadelphia: E/- 

dredge & Bro. 1872. 

These subjects are of sufficient importance to take 
precedence of either Geography or Grammar, in a 
school course of study. The author, himself a 
teacher, presents clearly those general principles 
of the sciences named, which may be readily under- 
stood, and a knowledge of which may induce better 
habits of life. The arrangement is practical, a series 
of leading questions being appended to each chap- 
ter. The book has also numerous fine illustrations. 

GUSTAVUs VASA; OR KING AND PEASANT.—from 
the Germen of Gustav Hierits. By }. Fredk. Smith, 
with a Historic Sketch and Notes by Rev. A. L. Guss, 
A. M. 

The Lutheran Publication Society of Philadelphia 
has made arrangements to translate and publish a 
series of German works, under the title of the Fash- 
erland Series. The book before us is one of this 
series. It contains the history of the famous Gus- 
tavus Vasa, of Sweden, mixed with some romance. 
The story is well written and may be read with profit 
by all classes, young and old. Prof. Guss has added 
some valuable notes, and’an, interesting sketch of the 
history of Sweden. w. 
TRAINING Lessons in the Elements of English Gram- 

mar. By Alfred Holbrook. Pp.: 120 Cincinnati : 

Georze E. Stevens & Co. Successors to F. Holbrook 

& Co. 1872. Price, by mail, 60 cents. 

This little book, though designed for the use of 
bginners in the study, will have many a suggestion 
for the teacher who is not a proficient in English 
Grammar or in his methods of presenting the sub- 
ject to his pupils. Its common-sense “ training les- 
sons” can most heartily be commended. + 
THe PENNSYLVANIA PILGRIM AND OTHER POEMS. 

By Fohn Greenleaf Whittier. Pp.:129. Boston : 

i R. Osgood & Co, 1872. 

ith a poet’s license, the Quaker bard tells here the 
story of Pastorius, the Quaker “pilgrim.” Itisa 
simple but quaint picture of earlier days in Pennsyl- 
vania—not the idyl of a king but of one greater than 
a king. + 
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THE STARS.—The nearest of the fixed stars, whose 
distance has yet been measured, is about twenty 
billions of miles from us, and requires three and a 
third years for itslight to reach us. It has been con- 
sidered probable from recondite investigations, that 
the average distance of stars of the first magnitude 
from the earth is 986,000 radii of our annual orbit, 
a distance which light would require fifteen and a 
half years to traverse; and further, that the average 
distance of a star of the sixth magnitude (the smail- 
est distinctly seen without a telescope) is 7,600,000 
times the same unit, to traverse which, light, with its 
prodigious velocity, would occupy more than one 
hundred and twenty years. If, then, the distances 
of the maj. ity of the stars visible to the naked eye 
are so enormously great, how are we to estimate our 
distance from those minute points of light discerni- 
ble only in powerful telescopes? The conclusion is 
forced upon us that we do not see them as they ap- 
peared within a few years, or even during the lite- 
time of man, but with the rays which proceeded from 
them several thousands of yearsago. The distance 
of a star whose parallax is 1// is about twenty tril- 
lions of English miles. A _ spider’s thread before the 
eye of a spectator, at the same distance would suffice 
to cancel the orbit of the earth, and the breadth of a 
hair would blot out the whole planetary system. But 
astar having this parallax is at a moderate distance 
in comparison with innumerable others, in which no 
parallactic motion whatever can be distinguished. 
Suppose the distance of one of them to be only a 
thousand times greater, a ray of light darted from it 
would travel between 3,000 and 4,000 years before it 
reached the earth; and if the star were annihilated 
by any sudden convulsion, it would appear to shine 
in its proper place during that immense period after 
it had been extinguished from the face of- the hea- 
vens. Pursuing speculations of this kind, we may 
conceive, with Huyghens, that it is not impossible that 
there may exist stars placed at such enormous dis- 
tances that their light has not yet reached the earth 
since their creation. 


Our educational machinery is confessedly at fault 
sometimes. We not unfrequently get a fair article 
of raw material, and return it to the market in the 
shape of Beau Brummels and Flora McFlimseys—a 
process of manufacture which we are gradually find- 
ing to be unremunerative. How to live!—that is 
the essential question for us; the essential knowl- 
edge to be acquired by the learner, Not how to live 
in the mere material sense only; but in the widest 
sense, The general problem which comprehends 
every special problem is—the right ruling of con- 
dact in all directions, under all circumstances. In 
what way to treat the body; in what way to treat the 
mind; in what way to manage our affairs; in what 
way to bring up a family; in what way to behave as 
a citizen; in what way to utilize all those sources of 
happiness which nature supplies—how to use all our 
faculties to the greatest advantage of ourselves and 
others; how to live completely. And this being 


the great thing needful for us to learn, is, by conse- 
quence, the great thing which education has to teach. 
To prepare us for complete living is the function 
which education has to discharge; and the only 





rational mode of judging of any educational coursé¢, 
is to judge in what degree it discharges such func- 
tion. 

THE GREEK Sopnuist.—“ He denied all objective 
truth, and stood,” says Theodore D. Woolsey, late 
president of Yale College, “ only on the fluctuating 
uncertain ground of subjective opinion. Hence, as 
to truth, he was an unbeliever. He could accommo- 
date himself to one side or its opposite, contending 
for or against any point, as interest might dictate. 
Finding nothing in philosophy to employ himself 
with, he withdrew from the study of it to the arts of 
practical life and aimed, by attracting admiration and 
educating the young,to gain wealth and honor. 
Gratification or pleasure was the immediate object in 
his view, and he could have no higher; for to instruct 
in virtue would imply the existence of unalterable 
moral differences, which he denied.” 





THE NEGLECTED. 


BY EDINE T. HOWARD. 


‘The children, oh! the children! 
Stray wails of every street; 

Threading each lane and alley 
With weary, restless feet. 

Now climbing crooked stairways 
To garrets dark and old, 

Or creeping into ceilars 
To_perish from the cold, 


The children, oh! the children! 
Whose souls, if nurtured right, 
Would sink through every impulse 

To reach to truth and light; 
But who, by fault of others, 

Are left to grope alone, 
Wherever doubt and error 

Erect their Moloch throne. 


The children, oh! the children ! 
With natures meant to gleam 
In intellectual beauty— 
Who are not what they seem ; 
Mere clogs of human moulding, 
Waste bits of earth and clay— 
Were their surroundings ours, 
Where'd be the difference, pray ? 


The children, oh! the children! 
Faces so pale and thin ; 

Their very bodies warping 
Beneath the clutch of sin. 

Destined, through gross injustice, 
To end their lives in shame, 

On them will come the suffering, 
But we must bear the blame, 





ONE good mother is worth a hundred school-mas- 
ters. In the home she is “ loadstone to all hearts, 
and loadstar to all eyes’ Imitation of her is con- 
stant—imitation which Bacon likens to “a globe of 
precepts.” But example is far more than precept. 
It is instruction in action. 
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EVERY person’s feelings have a front door and a 
side-door by which they may be entered. The front 
door is on the street. Some keep it always open; 
others keep it latched, some locked, some bound with 
a chain that will let you peep in, and not get in; 
and some nail it up so that nothing can pass its 
threshhold. This front door leads into a passage 
which admits into an ante-room, and this into the 
interior apartments. ‘This side-door opens at once 
into the sacred chambers, There is almost always 
at least one key to this sidedoor. This is carried for 
years hidden ina mother’s bosom. Fathers, broth- 
ers, sisters, and friends, often, but by no means so 
universally, have duplicates of it, The wedding 
- ring conveys a right to one; i i 
with it “Bias : a 

No Use.—It is a curious fact that when the first 
Jesuit penetrated the Beni districts of Bolivia, from 
the frontier of the civilized Inca race, he was im- 
mediately killed, Another followed, and also lost 
his life; still another pushed down this valley of the 
Upper Madeira river The Indians were astonish- 
ed; for, to them, they were all the same man, ex- 
actly the same costume, precisely the same appear- 
ance, It evidently did no good to kill the immortal 
stranger; and, upon consultation, they declared him 
a god, gathered around him, worshiped him, and 
acknowledged his rule 


QuiTE logical was the conclusion of Dennis, upon 
the tollowing question propounded to him; A cannon 
is On a train Of Cars that is running at the rate of a 
mile a minute; the cannon contains a charge of 
powder that will throw a ball from the cannon at the 
same rate of speed, and if a ball be fired from the 
cannon in the same direction the cars are going, how 
far ahead of the cars will the ball be in one minute ? 
Dennis pondered a moment—“ The ball is to go a 
mile a minute, and the ca-r-s to be goin’ as fasht as 
the ball ;—be gorra, the ball wouldn’t get out of the 
cannon at all!” 


EDUCATION IN ScorLanp.—According to an arti- 
cle in Chambers’ Fournal (May, 1872), the number 
of young men who go to college seems to be greater 
in Scotland than in any other country; the propor- 
tion “ being one to every thousand of the population ; 
while in the whole of Germany there is one to every 
two thousand six hundred; and in England one to 
every five thousand eight hundred ” 


FRUITFULNEsS OF SEEDS.—The botanist Ray tells 
us that he has counted two thousand grains of maize 
on a single plant of maize sprung from one seed, four 
thousand seeds on one plant of sunflower, thirty-two 
thousand seeds on a single poppy plant, and thirty- 
SIX thousand seeds on a single plant of tobacco. 
Pliny tells us that a Roman governor in Africa sent 
to the Emperor Augustus a single plant of corn with 
three hundred and forty ears; that is to say, at least 
sixty thousand grains of corn had been produced 
from a single seed. In modern times twelve thous- 
and seven hundred and eighty grains have been pro- 
duced by a single grain of the famous corn of Smyr- 
na. In eight years as much corn might spring from 
one seed as to supply all mankind with bread for a 
year and a half.— Gaussen. 

THE Mammoth Cave is offered for sale for five 
hundred thousand dollars, and a number of capital- 
ists in Louisville, Kentucky, are talking of forming 
a company and buying it, putting up a new and 
splendid hotel on the premises in place of the pres- 
ent rickety old frame, and improving the property. 
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Mr. SpuRGEON, the Nonconformist says, tell the 
following story of the conversion of a servant girl: 
When she was asked, “ Are you converted ?” she 
replied, “I hope so, sir,” “What makes you think 
that you are really a child of God?” “ Well, sir, 
there is a great change in me from what there used 
to be.” “ What is the change?” “T don’t know, 
sir; but there is a change in all things. But there 
is one thing, I always sweep under the mats now.” 


In general, however, it may be said that politicians 
who complain of ingraitutde are only reaping what 
they have sown. They have tickled the nice pulate 
of the people, (by means of flattery), until their 
cookery pleases no longer; and now by a rotation in 
office, which was right in their eyes until they came 
into power, and wrong afterwards, they ar« driven 
from the kitchen by new hands, who pay a frice for 
the situation, and have learned some newer arts of 
falsehood.— Woolsey. 

Money can buy many things, good and evil. All 
the wealth of the world could not buy you a friend, 
nor pay you for the loss of one, “I have wanted 
only one thing to make me happy,” Hazlitt writes, 
“ but wanting that have wanted everything.” 

Ir is bad, but there is no help for it, The Satur- 
day Review has decided that “ Under the transmut- 
ing power of climate the people of the United States 
are in course of assimilation in body and mind to 
the aboriginal ‘nhabitants,” 

A GERMAN tailor of a Pennsylvania village having 
married a second wife indecently soon after the fu- 
neral of the first, the young men of the place noti- 
fied their disapproval by a tin-horn serenade during 
the progress of the wedding feast. The vulgar 
fraction of a man expostulated in the following 
style: “I say, boys, you ought to be ashamed of 
yourselfs to be making all dis noise ven dere vas a 
funeral here so soon!” 

Ir is thought that ten millions of acres of woodland 
are swept off every year inthiscountry Before long 
this must be stopped. The Agriculturist says that 
the country for its highest productiveness needs one- 
fifth of its whole surface covered with forest. 


ALL flattery, whether of one’s self or others, 
whether of the few or-of the many, must be avoid- 
ed; and rhetoric, and every other action, is a'ways 
to be employed with a view to what is just.— Plato, 

ONE person n every twenty-three in the Kingdom 
of Great Britain is a pauper, in regular receipt of 
alms. Of the pauper populgtion more than one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand are able-bodied males and 
females. 

IT seems incredible, but it is confidently stated 
that the first Protestant baptism of an infant that 
ever occurred in the Islandof Cuba took place afew 
weeks ago. 

A MINNESOTA jury has decided that it is lawful 
and proper for a school teacher to inflict corporal 
punishment upon his pupils¥f necessary to compel 
order and obedience. 

PuRCHASER—* K-a-t-l is not the way to spell cat- 
tle.” Drover (writing the receipt)— Naebody 
could spell wi’ this pen, There’s been owre mony 
druncken bodies usin’ it” . 

ALASKA is wetted by rain 240 days in the year, 
and dampened by fogs nearly 100 of the remaining 
125 days 

NEARLY two thousand miles of irrizating canals 
have been projected in California, which, it is said, 
will protect ten millions acres of land from drought. 
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SPEECH AND SONG.—AII boys and girls can sing, 
if it suits them to do so in the way of play. You 
never saw little boys and girls “ beg off,’ when they 
want to singtogether. In Germany, it has long been 
considered certain that all children can sing. They 
do not admit of exceptions, except in the case of the 
dumb They not only argue from the general fre- 
quency of singing among children at play, but from 
the laws of music, as manifested in human language. 
Speech itself is but a kind of chant, and the voice 
always moves in musical intervals. The rising of the 
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pitch a third, a fifth, an octave, 7. ¢., from do to me, 
from do to so/, and from lower do to upper do, is by 
no means confined to singing and recitation; it is 
what we always do under the influence of the slight-' 
est excitement, and when we ask questions. Our 
voices always go up and down following the musical 
intervals All can siny, therefore; that is, all who 
can talk and who raise their voice and let it fall, ac- 
cording to the usual laws of speech And yet we, 
in this country, assume that many children cannot learn 
to sing, and they grow up without this great blessing, 





SPEED AWAY. 


J 


From “ Tax Nrewrmeate.”—Per. Orrver Dreson & Co. 
By |. B. Woovavury. 
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1. Speed a - way! speed a- way! onthine er-rand of light! There’sa young heart a- 
. And oh! wiltthou tell her, blestbird on the wing, That her moth-er hath 
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3. Go, bird of the sil - ver wing, fet-ter-less now, Stoop 
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wait-ing thy com-ing to-night; She will fon -dlethce close, she will ask for the lov’d, 
sad song to sing; Thatshestandeth a - lone, in the still qui-et night, 
on yon mountain's brow; But hie thee a - way, o’er rock, riv-er, and glen, 






long is her stay: Speed a- 
whowouldnot stay? Speed a- 
Speed 

















ine up - on earth since the “Day Star” has roved ; Shewillask if we miss her, so 
And her fond heart goes forth for the beingof light, Whohadslept in her bo-som, but 
And find our young “ DayStar” erenightcloseagain; Up! on-ward! let noth-ing thy 






Rit. e Dim, 





wy 
way! speed a - way! 
way ! etc. 
way ! etc. 


speed a - way! 








AN exchange sums up the matter as follows: Vocal 
music is one of the best means of securing attention 
to study. When a school grows listless and restless 
and inattentive to study, music may be employed to 
charm it into diligence. Strike up a merry school- 
glee, let the charm of song encircle the heart, and, 
ike sunshine on flowers, the minds will open to new 
effort and repulsive tasks become pleasant toil. 
Drowsy, dreamy idlers, gaping over their books, 





longing for noon or night, catching flies, throwing 
paper balls, dropping slates, pulling hair, experiment- 
ing on an unfortunate neighbor with crooked pins, etc., 
are transformed into diligent and interested students. 
“ Speep Away,.”—It was a beautiful fancy among 
the Senecas that a white dove, let loose by the mother 
of the lost maiden, would seek and find her waiting 
“ Day-Star” in the far-off Spirit Land. We take pleas 
ure in presenting this favorite song to our readers 





